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End e Revmo Signor Mio Ossmo, 


Mi son dato pramra di riferire al SANTU PADRE 
quanto 1’Eminenza Vostra Revma ha avuto le bonta di scrivermi nel suo 
pregiato foglio del 23 del passato mese di Gennaio intorno el " Catho 
lic World ". 

L’ AUGUSTO PONTEFICE,Che tiene nel massimo conto le benemeren= 
>. . ze della stampa cattolica,veramente degna di tal nome per il gran be= 





eee 
. 


ne che essa compie in mezzo alla societa civile,si @ degnato di mMAni= 
festare la Sua grande benevolenza per il detto periodico,che in cin= 
quant’anni d’ininterrotto lavoro ha compiuto un nobile e santo aposta 
lato in difesa della Chiesa e della civilta cristiuna;e,facendo voti 
che,con alacritaé ed efficacia anche maggiori,prosegua per lL’avvenire 
nell’opera fino ad oggi cosi nobilmente compita,in segno della Sua pa 





of terna dilezione e compiacenzé ,ha impartito al periodico,el!’egregio 
7 ; Direttore,ai solerti redattori,nonché ai lettori di esso la Benedizio 
x ne Apostolica. : 

Colgo volentieri l’oceasione che mi si offre per baciarle umi= 





lissimamente le mani e per confermarmi con i sensi delia pid profonda 


venerazione di Vostra Eminenza Revma 





a Umo Devwo Obblmo Servitor vero 
Signor Cardinale G.M. FARLEY ; 
Arcivescovo di A. Go. Suen 


NEW YORK 


===s55=55 











(See next page for translation.) 











BLESSING OF BENEDICT XV. 


(Translation of the foregoing letter.) 


OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


THE VATICAN, 22 February, 1915. 


Most EMINENT, REVEREND AND RESPECTED LorpD: 


I referred to the Holy Father without delay 
all that Your Most Reverend Eminence had the good- 
ness to write me in your favor of the 23d of January 
with regard to THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 

The August Pontiff, who has the highest apprecia- 
tion of the merits of the Catholic press, truly worthy 
of being so called by reason of the great good which it 
accomplishes in civil society, has condescended to 
manifest his great good will toward the above-named 
periodical, which in fifty years of uninterrupted labor, 
has accomplished a noble and holy apostolate in de- 
fence of the Church and of Christian civilization; and 
expressing the hope that, in the future, with even 
greater alacrity and efficacy, it may continue in the 
work so nobly accomplished up to the present day, he 
has, in token of his paternal love and affection, 
bestowed the Apostolic Benediction on its distin- 
guished editor, its zealous staff, and also its readers. 

I gladly take the occasion now offered of most 
humbly kissing your hands, and of signing myself 
with sentiments of the deepest veneration a most 
devoted and true servant of Your Most Reverend 
Eminence. 


P. CARDINAL GASPARRI. 


Lorp CARDINAL JOHN M. Fartey, 
Archbishop of New York. 


[ April, 
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LETTER OF PIUS IX. 


think it most appropriate to republish here the Letter of Pope 
Pius IX., written to Father Hecker shortly after THz CaTHo- 


Lic WorRLD was established. 


To My BeEtovep Son, I. T. HECKER, PRIEST AND 
SUPERIOR OF THE MISSIONARY CONGRE- 
GATION OF ST. PauL, New York. 


PIUS IX., POPE. 


BELOvED Son, health and apostolic benediction. 
We rejoice, beloved son, that you, mindful of your 
purpose, labor continually, by your word and writings, 
to spread the Catholic religion, and to scatter the 
darkness of error; and We heartily congratulate you 
upon the increase which, as We have been informed, 
the works undertaken by you have received. Un- 
doubtedly those thronged assemblies where you have 
set forth the Catholic doctrine, and have thereby ex- 
cited in others such a desire to hear you, that you are 
invited to address audiences still larger and more no- 
table; the esteem which your periodical, THe CaTHo- 
Lic Wor LD, has, through its erudition and perspicuity, 
acquired, even among those who differ from us; the 
eagerness with which the tracts and books of The 
Catholic Publication Society, established by you, are 
everywhere sought for; the new associates who enroll 
themselves in your congregation to extend more 
widely the good work you have undertaken; finally, 
the students who offer themselves to you to be edu- 
cated for the same work, all these are so many 
abundant fruits and eloquent witnesses of your zeal 
and skill, and of the divine favor through which your 
undertakings are made fruitful. You will easily 
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understand, of course, how gratifying this must be to 
Us, who desire, above all things, that the Gospel 
should be preached to every creature; that those who 
sit in the shadow of death should be brought into the 
way of salvation; that, in fine, all errors being 
destroyed, the reign of truth should be everywhere 
established; in which justice and peace, kissing each 
other, may restore to the human family the tran- 
quillity of order, so long banished by the extrava- 
gances of error. While, therefore, We most cordially 
commend your zealous efforts, and those of your asso- 
ciates who contribute to the success of the same by 
their labor, their gifts, or their talents, We give 
especial thanks to God that He has condescended to 
second them, and We pray Him that, by the power 
of His grace, He may stimulate still more your 
already strenuous exertions; and may give you more 
and more associates who, with you, shall bestow their 
industry and strength on the common good of the 
Christian people. And as a token of the divine favor, 
and an evidence of Our paternal good will, We impart 
most affectionately to you and to your congregation 
of missionaries, Our apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1868, in the twenty-third year of Our Pontif- 
icate. 


Prius IX., Pope. 





[April, 
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LETTER OF JOHN CARDINAL FARLEY 


CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE 
452 Madison Avenue 
New York 


March 15, 1915. 


REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER BuRKE: 


Learning that THE CaTHoLic Wor Lp is 
about to keep its Golden Jubilee, I feel it a duty, and 
no less a pleasure, to extend to yourself and your co- 
workers my warmest congratulations on the comple- 
tion of a half-century’s defence of the Faith. 

I know the abundant fruit which has come to the 
cause of religion in the United States from your 
excellent publication. I have been from its birth a 
constant and interested reader. I can remember well 
perusing the whole first number issued in April, 1865, 
in my undergraduate days at Fordham. Since then 
I have watched this child of the illustrious Father 
Hecker’s brain as it grew year by year. Except at 
rare intervals of absence or heavy duties, I have read 
every number. 

THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, though not the first, was 
one of the most valiant and most efficient defenders of 
Holy Church. It was hailed with joy by the Catholics 
of this city, who prophesied for it a splendid future, 
which has been more than realized. Such a voice 
with its tone of no surrender was sorely needed then. 
The publicists and pamphleteers of that day attacked 
the Church with a virulence they wotfld not dare to 
use in speaking of the most insignificant denomina- 
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tion. Truth was never a weapon they sought to 
install in their armory against the Church. 
The establishment of THE CATHOLIC WoRrLD pro- 


‘ 


duced more than a “ sea-change” in this spirit of 
antagonism. Our adversaries were forced to have 
some regard for truth, and hold their violence in 
check. 

I pray God, therefore, most earnestly that your 
jubileed magazine may have even a more brilliant 
future as a reward for its pioneer and herculean task 
of the past fifty years, and that when the century 
mark is reached, the occasion will be observed by 
public and national expressions of gratitude from the 
Catholics of the American Church. 

Praying for you continued success in your honor- 
able and distinguished position as editor, I am 


Faithfully yours in Xto., 


+ he (aks 


Rev. Joun J. Burke, C.S.P., 
Editor “ The Catholic World.” 





[April, 
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THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


RoaaexeN an appreciation of Father Hecker’s work for the 
S apostolate of the press, written immediately after his 
death, Father Hewit said: ‘The most important 
and successful enterprise which he undertook in this 

=—S} direction was the founding and conducting of THE 
CaTHOLIC Wortp.” Father Hewit wrote this in January, 18809, 
when the magazine was in its twenty-fourth year. He expressed 
the hope that he might continue and perpetuate the work begun by 
Father Hecker—a hope the magazine fully realized under his 
very capable editorship. Father Hewit succeeded Father Hecker 
as editor, and held the office until his death in 1897. Father Alex- 
ander P. Doyle followed him, and held the office until September, 
1904, when he was succeeded by the present editor. 

To realize what span has been covered by THE CATHOLIC 
WokrLD, we need but to recall that the year of its foundation saw 
the end of the Civil War of the United States, and not until the year 
following was the transatlantic telegraph successfully completed. 

When one considers the smallness of the Catholic population 
of the United States in 1865, and the necessary paucity of writers, 
one is amazed by the courage of those who undertook the publica- 
tion of a magazine of the size and standard of THe CatTHoLic 
Wor.p. According to the census of 1860, the Catholic population 
of the United States numbered 4,451,000; there were 2,242 Catho- 
lic priests, 64 Catholic colleges, and 183 Convents of women. 

The first issue of the magazine contained no prospectus and 
boasted no promise. It contained but one original article, entitled 
Cardinal Wiseman in Rome, some miscellaneous notes on science and 
art, and a few book reviews. These are the only portions that are 
original. The remainder of the issue was composed of articles 
either translated from a foreign language or reprinted from an 
English review. That first issue included The Progress of the 
Church in the United States, taken from Le Correspondant. Stories 
and sketches from The Month, The Lamp, Once a Week, The Dub- 
lin Review, Chambers’ Journal, La Civilta Cattolica, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Der Katholik, The Cornhill, and All the Year Round, 
Important and scholarly articles from the foreign magazines, trans- 
lated for the most part by Father Hecker himself, constituted a 
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goodly portion of THE CatHoLic Worxp for many years. The 
magazine, however, always had its original comment on all matters 
of general religious interest, and its own book reviews. 

But as issue after issue of the magazine appeared and its 
influence and name increased, it drew to it, if it may not be said 
in part to have created, a large number of able and gifted writers, 
who formed a veritable galaxy in the Catholic literary history of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. It may indeed be said 
that THe CatHoLic Wor tp during the first thirty years of its 
existence, at least, is the most complete record we have of the growth 
of Catholic letters in our country. 

But whether the articles were original or translated, Father 
Hecker, from the very beginning, established a standard of real 
scholarship and of high literary merit. His aim was, of course, 
to have a Catholic magazine, but a Catholic magazine of unques- 
tioned literary worth. The essays, stories, and poetry he accepted 
and selected were all well worth the reading. As time went on, 
he gathered together the best Catholic writers of the day, and 
published their work in THe CaTHoLtic Worxtp. He was not 
afraid to present an unknown writer to the public, and many who 
afterwards enjoyed a wide reputation owed the beginnings of it to 
THe CatHotic Worip. The magazine created not only a 
reading Catholic public, but also a large school of Catholic 
writers. 

On the basic religious problems of the day, THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor tp sought from the beginning to throw the saving light of 
Catholic truth. Forty-five years ago Father Hecker wrote: 


The root-error of Protestantism is an intellectual error. Even 
though it produces the fruit of agnosticism, the root is still the 
same and still lives among non-Catholics. It is the evil of 
subjectivism. Truth is generated in the mind from the action 
of the object on the subject; as St. Thomas says, it is the 
transposition of the object into the subject. This makes the 
criterion of truth external. Protestantism makes the criterion 
of truth internal, makes its interior states the exclusive test 
of religious truth. 

What is the tendency of the Protestant mind in philosophy? 
It is subjectivism and leads to general skepticism. Not that 
this is a natural tendency of the human mind, but because it is 
misled. Throwing the Church more upon its intellectual basis 
will cause its brightest minds to meet the errors of the age more 
satisfactorily, especially among the Saxon races, 
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Studying its pages, one will see with what prophetic accuracy 
its early editors saw that the real battle to be waged by the children 
of the Church against non-Catholic thought was a battle against 
liberalism and rationalism. Protestantism as a system of thought 
led inevitably to skepticism. Whatever of definite and dogmatic 
truth was left to it must, if held to, lead to Catholic Faith. But it 
was becoming more and more evident that dogma under the assaults 
of evolution, naturalism and Biblical criticism was gradually being 
abandoned by many. With them it was not simply the question of 
the truth of Christianity, it was the question of God’s own existence 
that was subject for debate. No living authoritative Church, es- 
tablished by the Divine Christ, stood between them and practical 
agnosticism. The Catholic writers of the day saw the free spirit 
of compromise, of indifferentism, of barren humanitarianism that 
would characterize the children of the future. In the early years 
of THE CaTHoLic Wortp’s life, and more particularly under Father 
Hewit’s editorship, the warfare against the forces of disintegration 
was persistently and heroically sustained. The Protestant thought 
of the day was considered from every side. The activities of the 
conferences and synods of Protestant bodies were carefully fol- 
lowed; the Protestant publications, many of which were showing 
themselves more and more agnostic and unchristian, were dealt with 
in extended criticism. The contributors to THE CatHoric WoriLp 
always showed that true mark of apostolic labor—the virtue of hope. 
To what was promising, and honestly done, credit was always given; 
and they never lost sight of the admonition that the smoking flax 
was never to be quenched. Courtesy, fairness, and an absence of 
acrimonious controversy marked their writings. And perhaps be- 
cause of this, their scholarly, determined, and uncompromising ex- 
position and defence of Catholic truth stood forth all the more 
strongly. 

Every religious and philosophical controversy of the past fifty 
years has been discussed and illumined with the light of Catholic 
truth in the pages of Tue CatHoric Wortp. It would be impos- 
sible to cover the subjects here. Their extent and variety will be 
seen from the list of principal articles we publish herewith. 

Always keenly appreciative of actual conditions, Father Hecker 
discussed subjects which may be said to be still very timely, e. g., 
The Catholic Church in View of Present Antagonism, The Liberty 
and Independence of the Pope, The Public School Question, The 
Things That Make for Unity, and The True and False Friends 
of Reason. Father Hewit contributed many articles on philosophy, 
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theology, Church history, and Scripture. Indeed, he contributed 
a larger number of articles than any other one writer to the pages 
of THE CaTHOLIC Worxp. He was a thoroughly trained scholar 
and theologian, and championed in advance that return to scholastic 
philosophy afterwards made mandatory by Leo XIII. During the 
ill health of Father Hecker in 1874-6, Father Hewit was editor- 
in-chief. The articles appearing in the magazine during those 
years show how zealously and ably the cause of scholastic philosophy 
was upheld by Father Hewit, Father Bayma, S.J., and Monsignor 
de Concilio. Now and again Father Hewit ventured into the purely 
literary field, as when he wrote on Disraeli’s Lothair, but such 
ventures were rare. He was much more at home in matters 
theological. 

After Father Hewit the honors of the most frequent con- 
tributor belong to Orestes A. Brownson, “the lion” as Father 
Hewit called him. Seventy articles from his pen on as many sub- 
jects are to be found in THE CaTHoLic Wor -p. 

The name of J. R. G. Hassard, the journalist and author of 
The Life of Archbishop Hughes, appeared frequently in THE 
CaTHOLIc WorLD. At one time he was on the editorial staff of 
the magazine. Of Hassard the New York Tribune said at the time 
of his death: “ In the variety and uniform excellence of his work, 
as a general editorial writer, and as a musical and literary writer, 
he has scarcely left a superior on the American press. Trained 
under the fastidious eye of Dr. Ripley, he brought to literary 
criticism all that master’s soundness of judgment and elegance of 
taste, with a wider and more youthful range of sympathies.” 

John Gilmary Shea, who had projected a life of Archbishop 
Hughes, but was anticipated by Mr. Hassard, contributed to THE 
CaTHOLIC WoRLD many articles in his favorite field of labor and 
research. 

As early as July, 1866, we find an article on modern religious 
tendencies, entitled New Pagan or Old Christian, by Canon William 
Barry, now prominent in the world of letters. Later he became 
a regular contributor. 

With John Gilmary Shea must be coupled the name of Richard 
H. Clarke, the distinguished author of Lives of the American 
Bishops. He wrote for Tue CatHotic Wor~p a series on the 
pioneer American missionaries; and other articles on various sub- 
jects. ; 

Among its early assistant editors and contributors were John 
McCarthy, who wrote on matters of immediate Catholic interest, 
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general literary criticism and Irish history and politics; J. E. 
McGee, who contributed estimates of Daniel O’Connell, Eugene 
O’Cyrry, Gerald Griffin, and many articles on the Irish situation 
of the day; and James Florent Meline, of the staff of General Pope, 
and author of a Life of Mary Queen of Scots, who discussed for 
American Catholics many important questions of history. 

The articles by Appleton Morgan on Shakespeare, the Man 
and His Work, are to-day a classic in Shakespearean literature and 
criticism. 

The late Monsignor T. O. Preston contributed for a long 
period a yearly review of the world’s history. 

Dr. S. A. Raborg, a physician, well known in his day, wrote on 
the early efforts made for the better housing of the poor. Louis 
B. Binsse, one of the first benefactors of THE CATHOLIC WorLD, 
discussed the Catholic charities of New York. His account, when 
compared with conditions to-day, shows to what magnificent pro- 
portions they have grown. 

THE CATHOLIC WorRLD introduced Agnes Repplier to the 
public, and was in turn favored by many contributions from her pen. 
Miss Repplier—it may surprise her friends to know—wrote some 
short stories for the magazine. She contributed also many essays 
which show that clarity and distinction of style, that Catholic 
breadth of thought and intimate knowledge of the best in English 
and French literature that have given her an unquestioned prom- 
inence in English literature, and in the hearts of all who know her. 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney is another American writer whose 
work first saw the light in THz CatHoLic Wortp. Agnes Rep- 
plier, Louise Imogen Guiney, with Alice Meynell—all contributors 
to THE CaTHoLic WoriLD—stand to-day at the head of English 
letters. The last two, in poetry, and the first, in prose, possess a 
literary distinction all their own. 

Among the story writers that THE CATHOLIC Wor LD in its long 
history may lay claim to are: Canon Sheehan, Katharine Tynan, 
John Talbot Smith, Mary Catherine Crowley, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, 
Marion Ames Taggart, M. A. Tincker, William Seton, Anna T. 
Sadlier, Rosa Mulholland, John Ayscough, Esther Neill, Christian 
Reid, Jeanie Drake, Thomas B. Rielly, and Enid Dinnis. 

Nor should we fail to mention among its early contributors 
Father Alfred Young, who from the very first took up the cause 
of Church Music in the pages of THz CatHotic Worxtp. His 
articles, which were frequent, included both prose and verse, 
essay and story. At an early date also appear the scientific writings 
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of the well-known scholar and priest, George M. Searle. Father 
Searle’s pen has never been idle, and our present-day readers know 


well with what clearness and scholarship he discusses any theme - 


he handles. While speaking of the Paulist writers, we may properly 
add a word of honorable mention to such early contributors as 
Father Walter Elliott, who is still doing valiant work; Father M. 
-P. Smith, who but recently contributed an estimate of the late 
Pius X.; Father Henry H. Wyman; Father Thomas McMillan, 
who long ago stood forth as the champion of Catholic education, 
and whose voice and pen are still active in its cause; Father Charles 
J. Powers, whose work includes both prose and poetry; Father 
George McDermott, for his discussion of Irish questions; Father 
Joseph McSorley, who first published many chapters of his thought- 
ful work, The Sacrament of Duty, in the pages of this magazine, 
and Father Bertrand L. Conway, whose name has been signed to 
many timely articles of Catholic defence. May their pens, and the 
pens of their brethren, be active for many years to come in the work 
of the magazine so dear to the heart of their illustrious founder. 

The members of the hierarchy throughout the years of its 
existence have frequently chosen THE CATHOLIC Wor~p as their 
mouthpiece. Among such living contributors, we may mention 
His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons; His Eminence John Car- 
dinal Farley; the Most Reverends John Ireland, John L. Spalding, 
Robert Seton, John J. Keane; the Right Reverends Thomas J. 
Conaty, Francis Silas Chatard, Camillus Paul Maes, Thomas O’Gor- 
man, and Thomas J. Shahan. 

A special word of honorable mention is due to Cardinal Aidan 
Gasquet, Wilfrid Ward,- Maurice Francis Egan, whose first 
work for THE CATHOLIC Wor tp dates far back, and who is stilt 
a most welcome contributor to its pages; Orby Shipley, the well- 
known compiler of Carmina Mariana; the late Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, and the late Brother Azarias. To these who have won a 
permanent place in American letters, we must add the name of one 
to whom literary history will accord a like honor—Katherine Brégy, 
the author of The Poet’s Chantry. 

A Paulist, now gone to his reward, who would have rejoiced 
to see this day of the magazine’s Jubilee, is the late beloved Father 
Alexander P. Doyle. After Father Hewit’s death, Father Doyle was 
for seven years editor-in-chief of the magazine, and labored unself- 
ishly in its welfare. Under him the present editor served. Father 
Doyle went from the editor’s chair to the Apostolic Mission House 


at Brookland, D. C. 
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Jubilee reminiscences should also echo the praise of the late 
Father William D. Hughes, C.S.P., for many years business man- 
ager of the magazine, and later assistant-editor. Father Hughes 
was a man of exceptional gifts, and a staunch defender of high 
literary standards. In service with the present editor, he gave of 
his best to the magazine from 1905 until his death in 1910. He 
was the faithful servant, always more pleased in helping others 
to do their best than in putting himself forward. 

During the past ten years, a period with which the present 
editor is most -familiar, we recall with pleasure the notable con- 
tributions of Dr. William J. Kerby on questions and principles 
of social reform, and on practical considerations affecting the vast 
work of Catholic charities throughout the United State. No man is 
better qualified to speak on them, and no man brings greater zeal or 
self-sacrifice to his work, than Dr. Kerby. With him must be joined 
the name of another ardent worker in the cause of social reform, 
and one who is an unquestionable authority, Dr. John A. Ryan of 
St. Paul, well known as the author of The Living Wage. 

Educational questions have been discussed by Edward A. Pace, 
Thomas Edward Shields, and Canon William Barry. Among the 
notable series that have appeared during these years are: The 
Recent Results of Psychical Research,.by George M. Searle, C.S.P., 
Great Catholic Scientists and Old Calumnies Against the Church, 
by Dr. James J. Walsh; Sanctity and Development, by Thomas J. 
Gerrard; The Crises of Catholicism, by Cornelius Clifford; The 
Four Notes of the Church, by H. P. Russell; The Church and Euro- 
pean Civilization, The Results of the Reformation, and The Church 
and French Democracy, by Hilaire Belloc, the author of many well- 
known volumes, a writer and lecturer of international reputation. 

From Edmund T. Shanahan we have Blindfolding the Mind, 
a series showing how “ unreasonable and unreasoning” much of 
modern philosophy is; and Completing the Reformation, a master- 
ful exposition of how the denials of the Reformation have worked 
themselves out to their fatal conclusions. A thorough mastery of 
fundamental philosophical problems, and an exceptional literary 
grace distinguish the work of Dr. Shanahan. In these articles he 
has set forth clearly and attractively the leading principles for 
the guidance of all who attempt to walk through the mazes of 
modern philosophical thought. It may be safely said that no one 
can meet that thought successfully, understand it thoroughly, and 
solve its difficulties finally, unless he has studied these contributions 
on the subject. They are profound, yet not heavy; thorough, 
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yet not academic; masterful, yet easily intelligible to the average 
educated Catholic layman. 

English letters have been treated by Alice Meynell, Agnes 
Repplier, Louise Imogen Guiney, Katherine Brégy, Emily Hickey, 
John Ayscough, Virginia M. Crawford, Evelyn Phillipps, and L. 
March Phillipps. 

Articles on religious questions of the day have been contributed 
by Reverends Francis P. Duffy, John F. Fenlon, Joseph T. Mooney, 
V.G., Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P., Joseph W. Daly, C.SS.R., Charles 
Plater, S.J., and C. C. Martindale, S.J.—indeed, it would be too 
great a task even to begin to cover the long list of distinguished 
writers. 

Sir Bertram C. A. Windle has kept our readers well informed 
on scientific questions of importance; Max Turmann on the new 
growth of the Church in France; and William F. Dennehy, with 
Dr. Windle, on current Irish history. 

In the department of “ Recent Events” the readers of THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD have had, during the last ten years, a monthly 
review of current history. 

The pages entitled ““ New Books ” keep them in touch with the 
most recent publications. It is fair to say that THe CaTHo.ic 
Wok Lp presents reviews of two hundred and fifty new books every 
six months. The mention of figures brings us to the material side 
of things. The one hundred volumes of the magazine include 
fourteen thousand four hundred pages; this means about seven 
million five hundred thousand words. In brief, the one hundred 
volumes of THE CaTHoLic Wor~Lp form a Catholic library of which 
any possessor may be proud. 

The growth of our Holy Church in America during the years 
that have passed since Father Hecker established THe CatrHotic 
Wok p, has been little short of marvelous. Both in numbers and 
in strength; in education; in philanthropy; in the apostolate of 
the missions and of the press, the increase has been wonderful. 
Looking towards the future our hearts cannot but be animated with 
a great hope, and a greater zeal born of thanksgiving for the bless- 
ings of the past. 

The measure of our true growth is not primarily numbers, 
or influence or external works. It is the spiritual life, the life 
within, of every individual Catholic. It is the endeavor of every 
individual to live in perfect accord with the teachings of our Holy 
Church, for she alone is the Guardian of the teachings of Christ. 
And that life must necessarily receive, both for the souls within, 
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and those without the Church, its intelligent expression. It was 
so from the beginning; it is so to-day. The spiritual man is 
unwilling to have his highest faculty of reason remain idle in the 
service and love of God. Where there is no intelligent expression 
of the Faith that is in us, and of the works which that Faith produces 
—the Faith is marked by indifference and decline. The abiding 
burden and duty of every generation is to proclaim the glory and 
merit of the truth of Christ in every field of human endeavor. That 
truth alone sounds life to its fullest depth, and explains the final 
worth of all human experience. Intellectualism is not spirituality: 
it may be its enemy and destroyer. Nevertheless, spirituality, unless 
directed by a thoroughly intelligent understanding of the teaching 
of the Church, will rapidly become weak and emaciated, and degen- 
erate into emotionalism. 

Moreover, it is the duty of those who possess and who stand 
for the truth of Christ, to know how that truth affects and guides 
aright every activity of human kind. Human society and its 
institutions; the work of its well-being and its improvement; educa- 
tion; philanthropy; the arts of letters, of music, of architecture— 
all these will go lamentably wrong unless they be directed by the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. His truth is the salvation of the world 
in the fullest sense. Study, therefore, both of the healing power 
and of the things that are to be healed is an essential requisite. 
Sympathy, fairness, justice—these are characteristically spiritual 
qualities of the zealous Catholic. Intelligent application both to 
the truth to be expressed and the manner of its expression is abso- 
lutely necessary. Because we possess the truth, we ought to be all 
the more careful to present it in attractive and pleasing style. 
Letters, not only because they may win the souls of men, but 
also because they show forth in a far-distant way the beauty 
of the Divine Intelligence Itself, have ever been a favorite child 
of our Holy Church. 

To draw men by the capable, intelligent expression of Catholic 
truth; to make fairness and beauty of style an index of the 
fairness and beauty within; to show that Catholic truth illumines, 
fulfills all, and leads man to the supernatural life of Jesus Christ, 
was the lofty purpose of Father Hecker when he founded THE 
CatHoLic Worxp. For fifty years his mission has endured. May 
God grant us and our successors many, many years to continue it 
for His glory and'the glory of His Holy Church; for the welfare 
of souls and the well-being of our beloved country—America. 
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A BRIEF SUMMARY OF SOME OF THE ‘SUBJECTS TREATED IN 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


Doctrinal and Apologetic. 
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Vatican Council. 
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Biographical. 
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O’Connell, Daniel. 
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Starr, Eliza Allen. 
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of Westminster. 


Fiction. 
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Bismarck and the Jesuits. 

Catholic Church in Denmark, The. 
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Catholic Church in New York. 

Catholicity in New Jersey, Early An- 
nals of. 
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Catholics in American Revolution. 
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Oxford University. 
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Literary. 
Bancroft, H. H. 
Barlow, Jane. 
Beardsley, Aubrey. 
Belgium, Catholic Poets of. 
Benson, R. H. 
Blunt, Wilfrid S. 
Books, How to Use. 
Browning, Robert. 
Bryant, William Cullen, his Iliad. 
Bunyan and Plagiarism. 
Canadian Poets and Poetry. 
Catholic and Secular Press. 
Catholic Libraries. 
Catholic Publication Society. 
Celtic Anthology. 
Celtic Languages. 
Christmas Carols. 
Dante. 
Dowson, Ernest: An Interpretation. 
De Vere, Aubrey. 
Disraeli. 
Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan. 
Emerson. 
Epigrams. 
Griffin, Gerald. 
Guérin, Maurice de. 
Hamlet. 
Heaven in Recent Fiction. 
Idylls of the King, Meaning of. 
Lowell, J. R. 
Marius, the Epicurean. 
Morris, William. 
Newman’s Poems. 
Novel, Use and Abuse. 
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Nuns in Fiction. 
Rossetti, C. G. 
Rosetti, D. G. 
Ruskin as a Teacher. 
Shakespeare. 
Shaw, Bernard. 
Southwell, Robert: 
Martyr. 
Tennyson, Alfred. 
Thackeray, Letters of. 
Thompson, Francis. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf. 
Wordsworth, Recollections of. 
Wordsworth’s Poetry, Wisdom and 
Truth of. . 


Poet, Priest, and 


Philosophical. 


Animals, Souls of. 

Biology, A Half-Century in. 
Blindfolding the Mind. 
Cartesian Doubt, The. 
Centenary of Scientific Thought, A. 
Christianity and Positivism. 
Cousin, Victor. 

Darwinism. 

Dogma and Symbolism. 
Evolution. 

Ontologism and Psychologism. 
Philosophy, American. 
Property, Rights and Duties of. 
Socialism and Labor. 
Spiritualism. 


Sociological. 


Abstinence, Catholic Total. 

Canada Solves the Problems We Shirk, 
How. 

Catholic Charities of New York. 

Catholic Charities. 

Catholic Education, Lessons of a Cen- 
tury of. 

Catholic Young Men’s Societies. 

Charities, Private, and Public Money. 

Charities, Public. 
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Crime, English and Irish, 

Duties of the Rich in Christian Society. 

Education, The Higher. 

Elective System of Studies. 

Immigration, Philosophy of. 

Indian Question, The. 

Intemperance: the Evil and the Rem- 
edy. 

Labor Movement, Views of. 

Laymen, Organize the. 

Libraries, Family, Parish, and Sunday 
School. 

Liquor-Traffic, The Management of. 

Minimum Wage Laws to Date. 

Negro Problem and Catholic Church. 

New York, Homeless Poor of. 

Prisons, Religion in. 

Public School Question. 

Rural Credit Legislation. 

School Question, The. 

School, The American State and the 
Private. 

Social Reform, Principles in. 

Wage Legislation for Women. 

Wage, A Living. 

Womanhood, Catholic, and the Social- 
istic State. 


Miscellaneous. 


Art and Religion. 

Balloons. 

Church Music vs. Church Chant. 

Comet, New, and Comets in General. 

End of the World. 

Heraldry. 

Hypnotics. 

Is There a Companion World to Our 
Own? 

Mechanics, Molecular. 

Physical Basis of Life, The. 

Plurality of Worlds, The. 

Species, Immutability of. — 

Spiritism and Spiritists. 

Sun’s Place in the Universe. 


Detailed mention of the verse contributed to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p has been omitted, because the mere title of the poems would 


be no index to their merit. 


If published entire the poems would fill 


a large-sized volume, and make an anthology of unusual worth. 




















FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 


BY THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D., 
Bishop of Germanicopolis. 


Rector of the Catholic University of America. 


ea N 1866, a year after the foundation of THE CATHOLIC 
Mi =Wor bp, the Bishops of the United States assembled 
in the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, gave a 
new impetus to the educational movement which has 
filled these fifty years with increasing effort and 
achievement. The movement itself was not new;. its beginnings 
lay far back in the early days when the missionaries taught the 
Indians whom they converted. It had progressed through the colonial 
period before either Hierarchy or Republic was established. It had 
borne its fruits of loyalty to the Union and survived the shock of 
the Civil War. At the time of the Council there were parochial 
schools, academies, and colleges serving the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion in all parts of the country. The Fathers of the Council gave 
due recognition and credit to the work as they found it; but they 
also saw its possibilities, and realized the need of strengthening and 
expanding it to meet greater requirements. 

It is not, then, the origin of Catholic education that concerns 
us at present so much as its development during a half century which 
has been marked by rapid and manifold variations in our religious, 
educational, and national conditions. By its adaptation to the 
changing environment the Catholic school has manifested, in its 
own degree, the vitality which is characteristic of the Church; or, 
-it may well be said, the growth of the school is one of the most strik- 
ing evidences of vigor in our Catholic religious life, second only to 
the progressive hierarchical organization of the Church itself. In- 
deed, one of the most important signs of our progress is the convic- 
tion, now deeply rooted in the minds of pastor and people, that the 
Catholic school is indispensable. It is no longer a merely desirable 
thing or a luxury; it is a necessity. It has become more and more 
necessary each year; it has thriven upon difficulties, and turned to 
its advantage the very circumstances that apparently threatened its 
existence. 
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The mere fact that a body of American citizens, scarcely one- 
eighth of the whole population, should have built up and main- 
tained an educational system of their own, parallel to, yet inde- 
pendent of, the public schools, is remarkable. Had the purpose 
been commercial, the promoters would have been credited with 
enterprise. Had it been political, they would have been praised, or 
blamed, for their shrewdness. And if their aim had been to exploit 
a special set of theories, pedagogical or scientific or economic, they 
would have been known, for better or worse, as enthusiasts. It is 
also probable that their work would have gone the way of so many 
other enthusiasms. 

The significance of the Catholic school lies rather in its dis- 
tinctive purpose, which is the combination of religious and moral 
training with intellectual culture. It does not claim to have the only 
successful method of teaching the subjects usually included in the 
curriculum, but it does insist that faith and virtue are quite as es- 
sential in the training of men and women as are knowledge and 
skill. It accepts the findings of science, and yet it holds that they 
must be completed with a larger truth. It cherishes the arts, but 
above these it places the art of living. It recognizes the right and 
the duty of the State to provide the citizen with education, while it 
contends that righteousness is the first essential in good citizenship. 
That with such principles as its policy it should not only have con- 
tinued to exist, but should have grown and prospered exceedingly 
during the past half century, is the most striking fact in the educa- 
tional activity of the Church, and also, it may fairly be said, of the 
entire country during this period. 

The import of this fact will be more clearly perceived if we 
remember that during these fifty years the Church has been obliged 
to meet countless demands of every kind. Besides the regular work 
of organizing many new dioceses, provision had to be made for the 
needy and suffering, for missions at home and abroad, for the 
thousand exigencies and emergencies to which charity alone is equal. 
All these works of mercy called for expenditure of energy and zeal 
no less than of material means. But it was evident that the faith 
which prompts generous giving and doing could not be safeguarded 
unless its teachings formed a part of education. It was not enough 
to build beautiful churches unless these had the school as their 

“buttress. Nor would the most careful training of the clergy have 
guaranteed the prosperity of religion if the education of the laity 
had been neglected. The preaching of the Word is essential; it is 
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the sowing of the seed. Yet the Master Himself has taught us 
how much depends on the quality of the ground and its due 
preparation. 

What the harvest will be when religion is excluded from the 
school is not very hard to foresee: it might have been foretold with- 
out the experience of the past fifty years. At any rate, with the 
facts now before us, it is no longer a matter of speculation. In 
their own forceful, though unpleasing, way the results show how 
fully justified were the admonitions of the Second Plenary Council. 
Qn the other hand, they bring out in clearer relief the meaning of 
the Catholic school and of its success. The unwillingness of other 
schools to teach religion or morality in any definite form has be- 
come, during the period under consideration, more and more pro- 
nounced. It has made its way into State constitutions and legisla- 
tive enactments. In too many minds it has developed the idea that 
education has nothing to do with conduct and less with conscience. 
How far such a view may be acceptable to those outside the Church, 
is just here an irrelevant question. It certainly could not and cannot 
be entertained by Catholics. But for this very reason the growth 
of our schools is all the more noteworthy. They have adhered to 
their aim in spite of the widening tendency toward a purely secular 
education, and thereby they have become the strongest, if not the 
only, educational agencies for the furtherance of Christianity. 

Looked at under a somewhat different angle, this unique posi- 


tion suggests a spirit which was once quite powerful in the American | 


mind, and which even now might be quickened to good purpose. 
For we still hear many proclamations about individual liberty and 
the sacredness of personal rights. Now if there be a freedom that 
every citizen of this country ought to cherish, it surely is the freedom 
to have his children properly educated. For their welfare he is 
responsible to the Creator; and while human authority can aid him 
in the discharge of his duty, it may not thwart him or trample upon 
his conscience. Where this form of liberty is secure and its exer- 
cise unhampered, there is reason to hope that other liberties will be 
preserved. In this respect, therefore, the Catholic school, as a free 
institution based on the worthiest of motives, is doing its share 
toward upholding the freedom which is so precious to all our 
citizens. 

Patriotism of this sort is hard enough to arouse and maintain 
in a homogeneous population; it is harder still when the people is 
a composite of many nationalities. The process of assimilation has 
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been carried on in this country on a larger scale and with greater 
success than in any other part of the world. It has been largely the 
work of the American school and, in a very peculiar way, of the 
Catholic school. But to the latter it has presented problems of a 
special kind which the public schools did not undertake to solve. 
The Catholic immigrant brought his children into surroundings 
which were quite different from those of their native country, from 
its religious traditions, its immemorial customs and its historic as- 
sociations. If it was necessary to make Americans of these new- 
comers, it was even more essential to see that their faith was pre- 
served. They had to be taught that, however their political and 
social relations might be changed by coming to this country, their 
religious duties were the same here and everywhere. While seeking 
a livelihood and struggling with material conditions, they had, 
nevertheless, to be kept alert for their spiritual interests and watch- 
ful of their best inheritance. Their education was at once a pre- 
serving and a transforming process. 

With these various tasks before it, the Catholic school could 
not remain at a standstill; it was compelled by pressure from within 
and from without to go steadily forward. Advance in one direc- 
tion necessitated and made possible advance in every other direction. 
As the nature and scope of education came to be more generally un- 
derstood, it was recognized that continuity was essential, that Cath- 
olic education could not afford to stop at the close of the primary 
school, and that, consequently, institutions of a higher sort were 
needed. To give the child his early training under Catholic in- 
fluences, and then let him go elsewhere just as he was beginning to 
think and to question, would have been a hazardous procedure. In 
many cases it would have defeated the purpose and thrown away 
the results of elementary education. 

In this respect, therefore, as in many others, the growth of our 
parochial schools is what first impresses us as we turn to a closer 
survey of the half century. The Second Plenary Council, after 
pointing out the dangers to which Catholic children were exposed 
in other schools, declares that “the best, nay, the only remedy for 
these evils and hardships is the establishment, in every diocese and 
in connection with each church, of schools wherein Catholic youth 


shall be taught the various branches of knowledge and shall be -- 


trained in religion and morality as well...... In these schools con- 
ducted under the pastor’s eye, the dangers which we have already 
noted in the public schools will be avoided; our children will be 
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safeguarded against rapidly spreading indifferentism; they will 
learn to walk steadfastly in the Catholic path, and from their 
earliest years to bear the yoke of the Lord.” 

That the exhortation has been heeded can be seen by any- 
one who is acquainted with the work of a Catholic parish. 
Whether in the populous city or in the outlying country, the church 
and the school stand side by side as centres of activity. The pastor 
is in touch with his people because through the school he forms 
the character of the child and renders the parent invaluable service. 
His influence reaches the home, not by an occasional visit, but 
through a daily ministration of which the pupil is the medium. 
‘With a practical psychological insight he knows that the children of 
to-day will be the home-makers of to-morrow. He has no theory 
about “ empty churches,” because he never sees them on the inside. 
But he does know why his services are crowded in summer as well 
as in winter, and why his people, both men and women, approach 
the sacraments regularly. The efforts he makes in behalf of his 
school are the best investment of his zeal, and the returns are 
abundant in proportion. 

The parish priest in this country is a man of many occupations. 
As organizer, builder, gatherer, and distributor of charity he is 
tireless. But it is especially in the field of education that his 
priestly devotion is manifested. There he builds, from its very 
foundations, the temple of the spirit; there, too, he is father and 
teacher in all that pertains to the life of the soul, its opportunities 
and its dangers. If the growth of the parochial school is an index 
of Catholic progress, it is also an unmistakable evidence of the 
loyalty and earnestness with which our priests are inspired. 

Happily, the same qualities are found in those who have im- 
mediate charge of our schools, the teachers who in a literal sense 
have left all. things to follow Christ. For them education is no 
mechanical progress; it is a sacred work in which they codperate 

with God’s design. In the child they see not only mental capacities 
that are to be unfolded, but a life that is to be shaped and a soul 
that is to be saved. Of unselfishness and virtue and sacrifice they 
speak by practice as well as by precept. They are teachers by pro- 
fession and yet more by consecration. The parochial school claims 
our gratitude on many accounts, but in a high and peculiar degree 
we are indebted to it as giving occasion and scope for the zeal of our 
teaching communities. They have indeed the advantage of form- 
ing the child’s mind while it is yet plastic; but they have also the 
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responsibility. The importance of their duty and their fidelity 
in performing it are more fully appreciated now that we realize the 
need of articulating the primary schools with those which are more 
advanced. That we have come in this way to see how much our 
whole educational work depends on the parochial school and its 
teachers, is one of the most valuable results of the experience of 
these fifty years. 

It is obvious to say that the progress of our academies and 
colleges is due in no small measure to the growth of the elementary 
schools in number and efficiency. Better work in the grades means 
better preparation for college; and while it is true that the majority 
of our children so far do not go on to collegiate courses, it is also 
to be noted that the college has been able to raise its standards and 
to improve the quality of its instruction. But the college again 
has its own functions and its own grave responsibilities; and these, 
during the half century, have rapidly increased. Serving as a 
shelter to youth in the storm and stress period, it has to deal with 
the most delicate problems that education offers in the moral sphere 
no less than in the intellectual. It has to equip men for actual life 
whether in the professions or in other pursuits. As the conditions 
of success lay new and more exacting demands upon the student, 
the college must supply ampler facilities and secure better results. 
Above all, it must foresee the perils to which its graduates will be 
exposed, and provide them with the requisite strength of faith and 
character. 

These obligations our Catholic colleges, directed by the religious 
Orders, the congregations of Brothers, or the diocesan clergy, have 
fulfilled with a devotion and a success that compel admiration. 
Their endowment has consisted mainly of loyalty to the Church, 
of love for youth and of unfailing courage. But the outcome is 
visible in the thousands of alumni who have taken high rank in 
business or professional service, and who by their upright lives pay 
eloquent tribute to the teachers who made of them men and 
Christians. 

While the characteristic work of the college has been the 
preservation of Catholic youth from increasing danger to faith and 
morals, it has not always been possible to furnish opportunities of 
the highest education under like favorable circumstances. Natur- 
rally, then, the conviction grew that to complete the development 
begun in parochial school and college, an institution was needed 
which should unite all the departments of knowledge, and all the 
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requisites for culture, scientific investigation, and professional train- 
ing. ‘‘ Would that we had a university in which all the branches 
of knowledge both sacred and profane might be taught.” Such 
was the desire expressed by the Second Plenary Council; the realiza- 
tion was to come twenty-three years later when, in answer to the 
petition of the Third Plenary Council, Leo XIII. granted a pontifical 
charter to the Catholic University of America. 

This founding of a studium generale was not a new thing in 
the history of the Papacy: it was but a repetition in this age and 
country of what was done seven centuries ago when the first uni- 
versities of Europe came into existence. In scope and organization 
our Catholic University had for its model the institutions that were 
the glory of Paris and Oxford, of Bologna, Heidelberg, and Vienna. 
In the same spirit of codperation, the religious Orders have grouped 
their houses of study around the University as did their medizval 
predecessors. Here too, as in the Middle Ages when faith was 
strong and the Holy See supreme among the nations, theology and 
philosophy and the sciences of nature are harmoniously combined; 
clergy and laity alike have their share in government and instruc- 
tion; laymen and clerics. in one student body, pursue their several 
courses of study. Thus, partly at least, the University within 
twenty-five years has realized the intention of Leo XIII. and the 
desire of his successors. For this great step in advance, the Church 
of America owes deepest gratitude to the Holy See, whose wisdom 
and foresight has given Catholic education its most powerful 
stimulus. 

The establishment and growth of the University has shown our 
people that the Church is determined to bring within their reach 
the whole range of learning. It has brought them a keener ap- 
preciation of higher education; and it has aroused in them, to a 
degree never felt before, an interest in educational questions. On 
their side the people have given a quick and generous response. 
Individuals and organizations, though burdened with many other 
concerns in behalf of religion, have contributed in greater measure 
than ever to the support of our schools both elementary and ad- 
vanced. The result is something unique in the history of educa- 
tion: a body of citizens bearing, through taxation, their share of 
the cost of schools controlled by the State and, through love of re- 
ligion, the entire expense of a system which is doing more than any 
other for the best interests of the country. 

In its principal aim, Catholic education has always and every- 
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where found a reason for unity; but the Catholic educational sys- 
tem in the stricter sense is a recent development. The utility and 
the need of closer codperation among our forces have been em- 
phasized both by our own conditions and by those that are external. 
We surely are not, either numerically or financially, in a position 
that would justify or even suggest the least waste of effort or the 
slightest: neglect of any agency that could be helpful. A common 
purpose implies a common understanding of ways and means. In- 
stead of toiling in isolation our teachers should have the opportunity 
of knowing what others are doing, what movements are astir, what 
methods have been tested or proposed, what defects are still to be 
remedied. With the necessary information at their disposal they 
could be counted on for more united action and therefore for better 
results. 

Considerations of this sort led to the organization of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association, which during the past decade has gone 
very far in the way of concerted endeavor. It has brought our edu- 
cators together in annual meetings for the discussion of urgent 
problems. Through the exchange of views among our teachers, it 
has enabled each to benefit by the experience of all. What is 
specially important, it has brought out clearly, even in visible form, 
the fact that in our unity there is a power for good and in our co- 
Operation the assurance of success. 

To obtain the desired result in this constructive movement, each 
factor must contribute zealously and efficiently. The adoption of 
good methods is useful, as are also the revision of the curriculum, 
the raising of standards and the correlation of studies.. But these 
things do not work automatically. They presuppose intelligent 
choice and execution, not only on the part of those who take the 
initiative, but also on the part of the individual workers. As the 
competent teacher is the life of the school, the preparation of the 
teacher is vital to the entire system. Hence it is encouraging to 
note the progress that has been made of late years in the training of 
our teachers under Catholic auspices. For this purpose summer 
schools and institutes are excellent; they supply in part the needed 
instruction, and they naturally arouse in the teachers the desire for 
more complete and systematic courses, such as have recently been 
organized in the Catholic Sisters’ College affiliated to the University. 
The first to profit by this instruction are the teachers themselves ; 
but through them the parochial schools, and eventually the colleges 
reap the benefit, There is thus established a thorough and healthy 
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circulation whereby the whole system is invigorated, and each part 
is enabled to exert its full capacity to the best effect. The need 
of antiseptic measures is proportionately reduced. 

As might have been expected, our educational advance, in 
solving some of the older problems, has brought up others that are 
equally urgent. But this is no reason for discouragement; it is 
rather a sign of progress and an occasion for more earnest endeavor. 
There is yet much to be done, for instance, in regard to the high 
school and the readjustment which it calls for in primary and 
secondary education. The curriculum also is a topic that no amount 
of discussion seems likely to exhaust. Even more immediate per- 
haps is the need of textbooks suited to the spirit and purpose of 
our teaching. It is not sufficient that they abstain from slurs or 
attacks on religion; they must give it positive support. Every sub- 
ject taught in our schools can and should be made a source of in- 
spiration that will permeate the mind with the thought of God 
and quicken the sense of duty. The religious atmosphere is 
necessary, but it will not sustain life if the right kind of mental 
nourishment be lacking. 

As to the teaching of religion itself, it may suffice here to recall 
the admonition given to the pastor by the Second Plenary Council: 


While he strives to educate children in the knowledge of 
things divine, let his whole endeavor be to do what St. Augus- 
tine praises in the Catholic Church—to teach children as chil- 
dren: pueros pueriliter docere, that is, in the easy and simple 
manner which befits their weakness and immaturity. Let him 
explain the highest mysteries of faith in such wise as to adapt 
himself to their age and capacity. Even though, as frequently 
happens, adults should be present in the church during the 
catechism lesson, let the teacher never make use of high-sound- 
ing, unfamiliar words or modes of expression; but let him 
employ only those that are simple, clear and plain of meaning, 
and which can readily be understood by all, even by the slowest 
children. ‘“ He who teaches,” as St. Augustine pertinently de- 
clares, “ should not be at pains as to how much eloquence there 
is in his speech but as to how much clearness. For the sake of 
such clearness he will at times pass over the nicety of words; 
he will give heed not to what sounds well but to what explains 
well and carries straight to the mind the meaning he seeks 
to convey...... Of what avail is perfectly rounded diction if the 
intelligence of the hearers does not follow it—seeing that there 
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is no reason whatever for speaking if what we say is not under- 
stood by those to whom we speak just to make them under- 
stand.” 


It is certainly.to be hoped that these. words of the great 
theologian and of the Council will serve as guidance for all who 
are called to teach religion in the school or to prepare textbooks in 
this most important of subjects. Pueros pueriliter docere is an ideal 
which every teacher should strive for: it is the aim which education 
based on psychology has, seemingly, discovered in these latter times, 
but which in reality has for centuries inspired the teaching of the 
Church as it formed the central element in the method of Christ. 

It is doubtless well that we have learned from these fifty years 
how much remains to be done. But it is none the less our duty 
to recognize with gratitude what the pioneers have accomplished. 
We have ample reason to thank Almighty God for the growth of 
Catholic education; and the best proof of our thankfulness will be 
our renewed efforts for progress. The work is His, and He it is 
Who “ giveth the increase.” 




















CATHOLIC LETTERS AND THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


HE Golden Jubilee of TH CatHoLic Wor~p is a 
triumph for Catholic letters in the United States. 
It represents fifty years of heroic labor, crowned by 
honorable achievement. To anyone who, like the 

| writer, remembers the first introduction of THE 

WORLD into the field of American periodicals—then so empty and 

spacious, now crowded to suffocation—its long career seems like 

a kindly miracle. But those who have stood at the helm know by 

what unflinching efforts this miracle has been accomplished. 

Such an anniversary invokes memories, and awakens conjec- 
ture. The theme of Catholic literature is too vast to be lightly 
handled, and it has a thousand aspects full of profound suggestive- 
ness. A universal Church must express itself in letters as in 
architecture; and it must so express itself as to be intelligible and 
accessible to men of all nations, all ages, and all degrees. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Dante, the Cathedral of Chartres (which God save from 
German howitzers!)—these are the pinnacles. They pierce the 
dusk of centuries. They tower above the level of humanity. They 
hold the homage of the world. But there are chapels to be built 
for little summer congregations of tradespeople and servant maids. 
There are histories to be written for the Catholic child in its convent 
school. There are many humble divisions of the majestic whole; 
all of them full of purpose, full of possibilities, and worthy of the 
utmost effort for the honor of the cause they uphold. 

It is to be forever regretted that the divisions in the Christian 
Church have bred in all of us a spirit of controversy. We are not 
only involved in argument, which is bad enough; but we are ex- 
pected to show our paces, which is a very grievous burden. The 
historians whom I read in my youth, Froude, Macaulay, Motley, 
were of the contentious school. They were always making out a 
case for somebody, always arranging and rearranging their evidence 
in the most favorable or the most damning light. Even Mr. Green 
had fixed views and a settled purpose, which it was but too easy 
to recognize; and as for poor Miss Strickland—whom all girls of 
my day were expected to read conscientiously—her troubles began 
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with the birth of her beloved church, and are set forth pathetically 
in a passage (at which it would be cruel to laugh) in the preface to 
her Queens of England. 

“ Katherine Parr is our first Protestant queen, and the nursing 
mother of the Reformation. There is only another Protestant 
queen-consort, Anne of Denmark ”’ (the history goes no further than 
1714), “and the three queens regnant, Elizabeth, Mary II., and 
Anne. Undoubtedly these princesses would have been better 
women if their actions had been more conformable to the principles 
inculcated by the pure and apostolic doctrines of the Church of 
England.” 

It is the necessity of saying or intimating something of this 
sort which handicaps history written with a sectarian bias. The 
only alternative appears to be such frank falsehoods as those of 
Mr. Froude, which are too robustly evident to deceive. ‘ Froude,” 
says Mr. Birrell kindly, “ did not mind blundering about his facts. 
A misquotation or two never disturbed his night’s rest.” Nor does it 
ours. We say “one more,” shrug our shoulders, and turn the page. 
But after reading histories of this mettlesome breed, what rest and 
refreshment await us in the older chronicles of Froissart, of Join- 
ville, of Philip de Commines—men who tranquilly narrated what 
they found to tell, without caring whether such incidents were cal- 
culated to edify or to scandalize, men who never for a moment 
dreamed that the eternal verities of religion depended on the be- 
havior of kings. 

Had Philip de Commines felt it necessary to beatify Louis XI. 
as Froude felt it necessary to beatify Henry VIII., the result would 
have been every whit as grotesque. But no such sense of obli- 
gation troubled the courtly historian. ‘Our good master, Louis, 
whom may God pardon,” he writes composedly, and with a lively 
recognition of how much there was to forgive. ‘“ The king was 
very liberal to the Church; and in some respects more than was 
necessary, for he robbed the poor to give to the rich. But, in this 
world, no one can arrive at perfection.” 

Had Froissart felt it necessary to state that Isabeau of Bavaria 
“would undoubtedly have been a better woman, if her actions had 
been more conformable to the principles inculcated by the pure and 
apostolic doctrines of the Church of Rome,” we should see in him 
either the apologist of the queen, or the champion of the Faith. It 
never occurs to him to be either. “She (Isabeau) was a valiant 
lady, whom God loved and corrected,” is his single comment. 
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Readers of history may judge for themselves what was the need 
and quality of the correction. 

Even Joinville, who had such a magnificent text as St. Louis, 
writes with a transparent and disconcerting sincerity. Only a 
chronicler who antedated the Reformation could have ventured to 
tell us the scandalous story of the mortal sins—how the king asked 
him one day if he would rather have committed a mortal sin, or be 
a leper; and how he had answered: “Sire, I would rather have 
committed thirty mortal sins than be a leper ;” and how sternly Louis 
had rebuked him for such unchristian words. Love and reverence 
for his master filled Joinville’s whole being; yet he saw plainly that 
France suffered when the king left for the Crusade, and he felt 
plainly that a monarch’s first duty was to the people whom he ruled. 
Once he accompanied Louis, and fought valiantly by his side. The 
second time he refused to go, bluntly replying to all expostulation 
that he had no mind the vassals on his estate should be ruined by 
his piety. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc says truthfully that Europe and its de- 
velopment are a Catholic thing. “The Catholic Faith was the for- 
mative soul of European civilization. Wherever it was preserved, 
there the European tradition in art, law, marriage, property, every- 
thing, was preserved also.” Therefore it is that the Catholic reads 
history unconfusedly. He does not regard it from without, but 
from within. “He feels in his own nature the nature of its 
progress.” Some insight into this truth disquieted so admirable a 
scholar as the Rev. Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, a 
man who could never tranquilly adjust his stores of erudition. The 
Church of Rome fretted him, because he thought it “ characteristic 
of Catholicism that it supersedes reason, and prejudges all matters 
by the application of fixed rules.” The Church of England fretted 
him because he thought it had “ no true grasp of Christian history. 
The only clue to the past is not in its hands. It has a set of 
borrowed dogmata, but no theology.” 

A clue to the past! It is more than a clue—it is the key of the 
past which the Church holds in her sacred keeping, and only when 
she unlocks the door do we see the stately procession of the cen- 
turies, linked indissolubly one with another, comprehensible to the 
clear eyes of faith, beautiful to the serene understanding which 
comes of Christian charity. Now and then a sturdy Protestant, 
like Carlyle, throws the flash light of his genius upon one impelling 
figure, and, by sheer force of sympathy, illuminates it forever. At 
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his bidding there steps out from the turmoil of the twelfth century, 
Samson, Abbot of St. Edmundsbury, a man of mean estate and 
high attainments, fit illustration of that triumphant democracy 
which brought to the cloister, the i eialees and the Papacy the vital 
element of worth. 

To Carlyle, Samson was endeared beyond measure because he 
did so much and said so little; for, by the irony of circumstance, 
the Scotchman, who could never hold his peace upon any subject, 
sincerely loved and reverenced silence. To us the great abbot is but 
one more illustration of that serenity which comes of unchallenged 
faith, He was a devout man, but he was also a very busy 
man. His life held no leisure for polemics, although the monastery 
library was his pride and joy. Religion was to him as his daily 
bread, “ which he did not take the trouble to talk much about; 
which he merely ate at stated intervals, and lived, and did his work 
upon. This,” says Carlyle, was ‘“ Abbot Samson’s Catholicism 
of the twelfth century.” It deserves notice when we contemplate 
the splendors of the century which followed. It is a link in the 
chain, a part of the indestructible whole. 


The past’s tremendous disarray, 


the sinister present in which we live, the perilous future darkening 
before our eyes—what can survive unhurt this grim procession of 
the years, save only the Church of God? What can unite “les 
ames bien nées” of every age and race, save only the faith which 
made of Abbot Samson seven hundred years ago, as it makes of 
Cardinal Mercier to-day, a valiant man, an undaunted patriot, and a 
true servant of God. 

In the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, a devout and 
gentle writer of whom Mr. Pater said that his religion was “all pure 
profit,” we find a passage which, albeit somewhat archaic in lan- 
guage, is painfully modern in sentiment. It marks the stride which 
the world had made from the blithe acceptance of faith to the pro- 
cesses of perpetual challenge. “There are,” says Sir Thomas, 
“as in philosophy, so in divinity, sturdy doubts and boisterous ob- 
jections, wherewith the unhappiness of our knowledge too nearly 
acquaints us.” Here we find ourselves embarked upon the familiar 
sea of controversy and contention, which, if it begets strenuous ef- 
fort and clear, sharp-edged thinking, is as fatal to letters as to art. 
A “Roman Priest Conversion Branch Tract Society” is not cal- 
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culated to provide the world with literature. The resonant beauty 
of the English Liturgy failed to commend it to the Calvinistic Synod 
of Poictiers, which expressed a pious doubt as to whether Satan 
was not the author thereof. Blanco White, a man whose lack of 
humor was nicely balanced by his lack of taste, edited a Rationalist 
@ Kempis. Mr. Edgeworth, famous as an educator, and as the 
father of his daughter, advised that Greek and Roman history 
should not be taught in the Irish schools. ‘‘ They inculcate democ- 
racy, and a foolish hankering after undefined liberty. This is 
peculiarly dangerous to Ireland.” 

Everywhere the same note of doubt, of disturbance, of rejec- 
tion. Everywhere something to be readjusted or withheld. No- 
where a serene acceptance of large, impelling issues. Fiction, de- 
signed by the relenting tates to be our solace and diversion, took 
arms and pricked us nastily. When I was a little girl, the stories 
in my convent library betrayed the trust I put in them. They fol- 
lowed the principle set forth sardonically by Mr. Henry Harland’s 
cardinal (he who lost and found his snuff-box )—that is, they steeped 
themselves in controversy, and invited their heretic to a course of 
instruction. I, poor child, fresh from catechism and Christian 
doctrine, was assailed by these false friends, as though I had been 
the heretic in question, and badgered as shamefully as I have been 
badgered since by Robert Elsmere and John Ward, Preacher, and 
the whole kit and crew of controversial novels. May the waves of 
oblivion close over their heads, and the story-reading world find 
peace! 

And now in the jubilee year of THE CaTHoLic Worzp, the 
field of Catholic letters is a fair one. The death of Monsignor 
Benson hit us hard. Only his fatal fluency, the fluency of a family 
drenched in ink, held him back from the highest excellence. I never 
saw the notice of a new book, or of half-a-dozen new books’ by 
Robert Hugh and Arthur Christopher Benson, without thinking of 
that matchless passage of Landor’s, in which Joseph Scaliger com- 
ments upon the fewness of Montaigne’s books. Montaigne replies 
somewhat tartly that fourscore volumes are not “ few.” Scaliger 
observes that he and his father together have written well-nigh 
that number. “ Ah,” says the smiling Montaigne, “to write them 
is quite another thing. But one reads books without a spur, or 
even a pat from our Lady Vanity.” It is because Monsignor Ben- 
son found it so perilously easy to write, that we have side by side 
a delicate masterpiece like None Other Gods, and a lifeless historical 
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novel like Oddsfish, hundreds of pages reeled off as though they 
were thread from a bobbin. 

A survey of Catholic literature, even of modern -English, 
French, and American Catholic literature, would fill the jubilee num- 
ber of THE CatHotic Wortp. It would leave no space for other 
claimants. How deal with Cardinal Newman in a single page, or 
with Francis Thompson in a paragraph? How dispose of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward and of Mr. and Mrs. Meynell in a 
few scamped lines? How move on rapidly from Aubrey de 
Vere to Father Tabb, gathering and dropping” flowers of 
verse by the way? If I quote but a single poem out of the abun- 
dance spread before me, it is because this poem by Louise Imogen 
Guiney has in it a quality of courage, of high, undaunted, and holy 
happiness, which we sorely need in these most evil days. 


THE KNIGHT ERRANT. 


Spirits of old that bore me, ° 
And set me, meek of mind, 
Between great dreams before me, 
And deeds as great behind, 
Knowing humanity my star, 
As forth abroad I ride, 
Shall help me wear with every scar 
Honour at eventide. 
* * * * 
Forethought and recollection 
Rivet mine armour gay! 
The passion for perfection 
Redeem my failing way! 
Oh, give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart’s desire ; 
A short life in the saddle, Lord! 
Not long life by the fire. 


I fear no breathing bowman, 
But only, east and west, 

The awful other foeman 
Impowered in my breast; 

The outer fray in the sun shall be, 
The inner beneath the moon; 

And may our Lady lend to me 
Sight of the Dragon soon! 
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Here is a note which should find an echo in our hearts. If 
Catholics share in the profound sorrow, they have no part in the 
profound disquiet of a troubled world. Injustice has been done, 
and the wrong may never be righted. History is one long record 
of unrighted wrongs. But God lives, and the soul of man is free. 
Louvain’s University lies in ashes, but learning does not perish with 
books. The glory of Rheims has crumbled into ruins under the 
resistless German guns; but the spirit of faith has been born anew 
in the heart of suffering France. Agitated writers are sighing and 
moaning in popular magazines that the Church of Christ has proved 
no bulwark from the storm. So were the disciples scandalized when 
their Master was led away, bound and captive, to be crucified. 
What did they know, what do we know of things not to be measured 
by human standards, nor weighed by earthly scales? Day after 
day the best and bravest fight for their stricken homes, and die on 
their blood-soaked land. In God’s justice shall they wear 


Honour at eventide. 





INCIPIT VITA NOVA. 
BY ARMEL O'CONNOR. 


I waltep for the world’s last breath; but hear 
The voice of Life upon the battlefield. 

See what a growth its sudden valors yield, 
Unchoked by lank and parasitic fear! 

Drouth rules not now; for fountains are unsealed 
That flood and fertilize. There is new cheer 
Come quick to rouse dead nations, and a clear 
Vision of pow’r raised manhood soon may wield. 


A thousand meadows, drenched with blood, are strewn 
With heroes risen surely in the strife, 

Who have baptized us, made us young again. 

Lord God of war, we thank Thee for this boon 

Of unexpected, vivid, cleaner life ; 

Learning our resurrection from our pain. 
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President of University College, Cork. 


§7]| MONGST the remarkable instances of a return to 
yi doctrines always held by the Catholic Church by 
those who for long ages derided her teaching, and 
who still deny her authority, there is perhaps none 
more curious and significant than that connected with 
the subject of miracles. A consideration of this matter brings us 
once more face to face with the oft-asserted and indeed indisputable 
fact, that whilst there is a stream setting towards the great ocean 
of the unchanging Church, there is another stream which, though 
still nominally Christian, sets backward towards that other great 
and ancient ocean of unbelief. For a time the constituents of the 
two streams may tarry together on the watershed, but sooner or 
later to one side or the other each must take its course, and merge in 
one or other of the two oceans. All which statements the occur- 
rences of the past fifty years exemplify. 

Fifty years ago the writer was a small boy living in a deeply 
religious household—Puritanical even in its observances—and was 
familiar with many another of a similar character. In every one of 
these it would have been considered blasphemous to cast the slightest 
discredit or doubt upon any miracle recounted in the Bible, and 
the height of folly to place the slightest credence in any miracle 
which was not “between the two covers,” or had happened later 
than the events recounted in the Acts of the Apostles. In fact it 
was an axiom that no miracles had occurred since the Apostolic 
times; and such a thing as a miracle at the present day was looked 
upon as utterly unthinkable. Of course, it was well known that the 
oldest and largest body of Christians claimed that God’s hand was 
not stayed; believed that miracles did occur from time to time; 
and actually dared to attribute many of them to the intercession 
of the Mother of God and others of the Saints in heaven. But 
at the time of which I am speaking, regretfully be it admitted, to 
these same people it was also an axiom that the corrupt Church of 
Rome was composed of a large number of knaves constantly engaged 
in the deception of a very much larger number of thoughtless and 
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foolish persons, who idly permitted themselves to be tricked into 
believing all kinds of nonsense on evidence which could scarce 
deceive a child. Without raking amidst the literature of that day 
for corroborative evidence, I can call to witness many a man and 
woman living to-day who, like the present writer, has seen and 
heard these things. Even to-day there are many who hold that 
miracles do not occur. A recent work written by Anglicans, and 
dealing with subjects akin to those with which we are now con- 
cerned, asks the question: ‘“ Has the age of miracles long ceased?” 
and continues: “ It has long been assumed by religious minds, as 
a kind of axiomatic truth, that this is so.”? 

This statement may safely be taken to indicate the present 
state of opinion outside the Church on this point. As to the bad 
faith of the Catholic clergy, who promulgate or at any rate do not 
deny the post-Apostolic miracles, there has been a great change of 
opinion. Fifty years ago it would have been easy to find thousands 
of educated persons convinced that our Church and its ministers 
were cold-blooded deceivers and liars in the matter of miracles, 
and other matters; now it would be difficult to discover any, save 
amongst the ignorant, who would openly profess, or even inwardly 
hold, such opinions. In proof let us consider one or two expres- 
sions of opinion almost inconceivable fifty years ago, but which 
excite no criticism but rather general approval to-day. There is 
a very pleasant book, The Corner of Harley Street,? known to be 
written by a well-known medical man, though published under a 
nom de plume. The author is not a Catholic, yet he describes 
a visit to Lourdes in a most sympathetic manner, and treats the 
ceremonies there with a respect, indeed a reverence, which could 
hardly be exceeded by a Catholic. He saw no miracle, and is even 
of opinion that what happens at Lourdes can be explained “ upon 
the observed and established lines of mental suggestion.” Yet he 
never expresses, nor, it is clear, feels the slightest doubt as to the 
complete honesty of those who entertain beliefs opposed to his own. 
“The two doctors,” he says, alluding, of course, to Dr. Boissarie 
and Dr. Cox, “both ardent and devout Roman Catholics, entirely 

1 Medicine and the Church, Being a Series of Studies on the Relationship between 
the Practice of Medicine and the Church’s Ministry to the Sick. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1910. “ The Church” in this connection is, of course, that known as the 
Church of England, and it would appear that there are no “ religious minds” outside 
its boundaries and those of other Protestant denominations. Colonel Turton, in his 
excellent Truth of Christianity, eighth edition, 1912, also assumes the non-existence 


of post-Apostolic miracles. See p. 465 et seq. 
*London: Constable & Co., 1911. 
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disagreed with me, and assured me that, after twenty years at the 
shrine, they were only the more convinced of our Lady’s blessed 
and material favors. And perhaps, after all, it is merely a question 
of terminology.” We are a long way off from the blatant accusa- 
tions of fifty years ago, and from “ base fellows of the lewder sort ” 
of to-day in such kindly and tolerant words as these, and the others 
devoted to Lourdes in the book in question. But an even more 
important testimony is that of the late disinguished surgeon, Henry 
Butlin, once President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
a man whose name is known all over the civilized world, and also 
not a Catholic. Writing in the British Medical Journal,® he says: 


I defy anyone to read Zola’s story of the cure of Marie le 
Guersaint, written by a skeptic, without being moved by it, 
and without feeling convinced that all true Catholics who were 
present, priests and people, with the unhappy exception of the 
Abbé Pierre Froment, truly believed that Almighty God had 
been moved by the intercession of Our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception to display His divine power by instantaneously 
restoring the health of the poor girl who had lain paralyzed 
upon a couch for seven years. In the eyes of all who witnessed 
it, it was a miracle, for every medical man who had seen her 
had, with one exception, believed her to be suffering from a 
damaged spinal cord. There is, therefore, no excuse, in such 
a case as this or in ninety-nine out of every hundred cases which 
are cured by faith, to impute dishonesty and deliberate decep- 
tion to the priests and the people who proclaim such cures to 
be the work of God. From the little I have seen of the priests 
actively engaged in the Grotto of Lourdes, I can feel no doubt 
that the most of them honestly believe that the cures which 
they have seen are genuine. I would no more think of accusing 
them of deliberate deception than I would accuse my own 
relative of it. 


We do not deny that there still exist persons who impugn the 
good faith of our clergy. What we do assert is that such no longer 
are to be found amongst really educated and informed classes. But 
can we go a stage further and state that educated and enlightened 
persons outside the Catholic Church are to-day willing to admit that 
miracles have occurred since the time of the Apostles, nay do 
occur in our own times? It is obvious that this is a much more 
difficult position for a non-Catholic to occupy. Since few miracles 
occur outside the Catholic Church, to assert that miracles do occur, 


®June 18, 1910. 
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and occur within that fold and yet to remain outside it would 
certainly savor of inconsistency.* Yet the position is maintained 
and not so uncommonly as some may suppose. “ Who shall at- 
tempt,” says a recent writer,® “ to lay down the laws which govern 
the operation of the spiritual on the material, and still more to delimit 
the Personality and Will of Him in Whose name Apostles, Saints 
of the Church, and humble Christians unrecorded in history have 
wrought cures, which only a purblind skepticism can gainsay?” 
To this recognition from the bosom of the Anglican body of the 
existence of post-Apostolic miracles, may be added a far more 
remarkable statement from a book at once learned, outspoken and 
delightfully written. The author is the son of an Anglican bishop, 
and occupies a position of some importance within his own religious 
_ body. “ We believe,” he says, “ that it was Jesus Christ Who gave 
St. Francis the stigmata, because we are Christians. If we were 
not Christians, we might equally well attribute it to Allah, or to 
Zeus, or to any conceivable agency—beneficent, malevolent or merely 
neutral—which may exist in the unknown world that lies behind 
and beyond material phenomena.” Now it will be generally ad- 
mitted that fifty years ago, if there was one miracle more than 
another received with contempt and derision, outside the ranks 
of the faithful, that miracle was the one alluded to above. Yet 
to-day the reality of St. Francis’ stigmata cannot be disputed by any 
person desirous of maintaining a character for sanity, so fully 
has the fact been established by historic research. Of course it is 
explained away as non-miraculous by those who think that the 
“blessed word” suggestion accounts for everything, but of that 
more anon. 

Here, at any rate, we have a clergyman of the Church of 
England, associated with the most important seat of learning per- 
haps in the world, who is not merely convinced that St. Francis 
had the stigmata, wherein he agrees with all scholars, but also 
that they were directly imparted by our Lord Himself, wherein he 
agrees with the teaching of the Catholic Church. This is a re- 
markable instance of progress. To sum up: We find that public 
opinion no longer claims that a priest who expresses his belief in 
a post-Apostolic miracle is bent on deception, nor that all lay 


*Of course the claim is that the “Branch Theory,” which cannot here be 
discussed, permits of this extraordinary attitude. 

5Canon Yorke Fausset in Medicine and the Church, p. 202. 

*Some Loose Stones, by R. A. Knox, Fellow and Chaplain of Trinity College, 
Oxford. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. See p. 183. 
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Catholics who pay attention to such statements are deluded fools. . 
That is so much gained. Over and above this the world is now 
agreed that very remarkable phenomena have been taking place at 
Lourdes these past fifty years. Some explanation, it is clear, must 
be sought for these phenomena, the existence of which cannot be 
denied, nor explained away, as the result of conscious and ingenious 
fraud. The Church admits that some of these events are, or may 
be, strictly miraculous. Some outside her fold agree with that 
conclusion, while others think that the occurrences can be explained 
on natural lines, and that there is nothing miraculous about them. 
Before considering this matter more closely, we will turn our 
attention briefly to certain other attitudes which have been adopted 
and may still be held by some. 

First of all is the “ flat-footed ” assertion that miracles do not 
and cannot occur. It is difficult to see how anyone claiming to 
possess a philosophical mind could utter such an opinion. Yet 
Zola, the historian of Lourdes, as perhaps he would have called 
himself, is an example of this class of mind. In his book Lourdes 
there is a character named La Grivotte, who is obviously, I believe 
admittedly, a real person, whose name is, or was, Marie Lebranchu. 
La Grivotte suffers from pulmonary tuberculosis, miraculously re- 
covers at Lourdes; yet afterwards relapses and dies. The real 
Marie Lebranchu, who was diagnosed as suffering from a very 
severe condition of the above-named disease (there is no doubt, I 
believe, as to accuracy of the diagnosis), was actually cured at 
Lourdes, and is, or was last year, still alive, having since her cure 
married and become a widow. “ When Dr. Boissarie called on 
him (Zola) one day in Paris, and asked him why he had made the 
story conclude in a way that was opposed to the actual facts, the 
famous novelist answered in a tone of annoyance, ‘I suppose I 
am master of the persons in my own books, and can let them live 
or die as I choose? And, besides,’ he added, ‘I don’t believe in 
miracles. Even if all the sick in Lourdes were cured in one moment 
I would not believe in them!’ ”’? 

A view so stupid is hardly likely to have been put forward 
by men of the calibre of Hume and Huxley, though their attitude, 
difficult in their day, when but little attention had been paid to these 


"Lourdes. By J. Jérgensen. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1914. See 
p. 179: No wonder that the late Monsignor Benson speaks of Zola’s work as a 
“dishonest book.” The dishonesty is made the more evident when we learn that 
Zola took the trouble to hunt up Marie Lebranchu, while writing his book, and found 
her to be alive and well, as she remained for years after the novelist’s dreadful death. 
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matters, is much less tenable to-day after fifty years study of the 
supernatural. Their thesis is that, whilst it is incorrect to say 
that such a thing as a miracle is impossible, there is no evidence 
of anything miraculous, in the strict sense of the word, ever having 
occurred, nor is it in any way likely that sufficient evidence for any 
miracle will ever be forthcoming. This is as much as to say: “I 
am so certain that there are no such things as miracles, that I cannot 
conceive of such evidence being brought before me as would con- 
vince me that I am wrong.” Huxley® discusses what amount of 
evidence would induce him to believe that a live centaur had recently 
been seen. If Johannes Miller, whom he describes as “ the greatest 
anatomist and physiologist among my contemporaries,”® were to 
assert that he had seen a centaur, Huxley admits he would have felt 
staggered and would have suspended judgment. Nothing less, 
however, than a careful monograph from a noted anatomist, with 
full description and plates, would suffice to make him believe in a 
centaur. Mutato nomine the Catholic would and will thoroughly 
agree with Huxley, however much it might have surprised that 
eminent man to hear it, with regard to miracles. No Catholic 
would for a moment deny that the most rigid and irrefragable proof 
is required by the Church before any event is finally and definitely 
declared to be miraculous. Hume declared on this point that 
“there is not to be found in all history any miracle attested by a 
sufficient number of men, of such unquestioned goodness, education 
and learning as to secure us against all delusion in themselves; 
of such undoubted integrity as to place them beyond all suspicion of 
any design to deceive others; of such credit and reputation in the 
eyes of mankind as to have a great deai to lose in case of their 
being detected in any falsehood; and at the same time attesting 
facts, performed in a public manner, and in so celebrated a part of 
the world, as to render the detection unavoidable: all which cir- 
cumstances are requisite to give us a full assurance of the testimony 
of men.” Now we may freely admit that with regard to a number 
of the “ miracles ” related especially by the earlier and less respons- 
ible hagiologists, miracles on which the Church has never set her 
seal, there is no real proof forthcoming, nor is any in the least 
likely to be produced. But much evidence of occurrences claimed 
to be miraculous has been forthcoming, and has been carefully sifted 


®In his work on Hume, Great Writers Series. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1881. 
*Who, by the way, was a Catholic. See his life published in Twelve Catholic 


Men of Science, by the Catholic Truth Society. 
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since the time of Huxley, not to say that of Hume. The result 
of all this has been to cause the skeptic to shift his ground and, 
instead of denying, as Hume would have done, the occurrence of 
the events, to state that they occur but are not miraculous. In 
this, as in other matters, we have to come back to human testimony. 
The solipsist denies any importance to anything not appreciated 
by his own sense, and thus commits intellectual suicide. The world 
at large judges otherwise, and it would be difficult to find more 
water-tight evidence than is available in connection with certain 
occurrences claimed to be modern miracles, explain them how we 
may. It is not too much to say that evidence equally strong, 
but in another direction, would certainly send the most respected 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury to the gallows for murder. 

If miracles occur, they must be explained. Our explanation is 
well-known: some of them are miracles, some of them are, at least, 
very special graces. The other explanation is that they are the 
result of “suggestion.” Suggestion no doubt may and perhaps 
does account for many occurrences which, in a less critical age, 
might have been claimed as miraculous, but which would not be so 
thought to-day by educated persons. Of course it may be said that 
the still more critical to-morrow may dispose of things which to-day 
we suppose to be miraculous. To which it may be replied that such 
an upheaval as that would require of all our medical ideas, even 
the most fundamental, is absolutely unthinkable, ‘as will appear later. 
Whilst admitting all that may be said as to the efficacy of “ sug- 
gestion ” in a considerable number of cases, it is at least permissible 
to ask why only, or almost only, at Lourdes and such like places 
is this beneficent form of suggestion available? Mr. Belloc? asks: 
“Tf what happens at Lourdes is the result of self-suggestion, why 
cannot men, though exceptionally, yet in similar great numbers, 
suggest themselves into health in Pimlico or the Isle of Man? It 
is no answer to say that here and there such marvels are to be found. 
The point is that men go to Lourdes in every frame of mind, and 
are in an astonishing number cured.” Of course, we may be met 
with the argument that the religious form of suggestion is the 
strongest known, but the materialist who ventures on that argument 
is on very dangerous ground for himself, as a very little considera- 
tion will show. 

But over and above all this the solid fact remains that there 
are certain cases cured, or reported to be cured at Lourdes and 


“In his preface to Jérgensen’s Lourdes, p. xii. 
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elsewhere, into which it is quite impossible to suppose that the 
element of suggestion can enter, and of which it may be said that if, 
per impossibile, it were to be proved that it did enter, the whole 
edifice of medical and surgical science would have to be recon- 
structed. Such are cases of broken and ununited bones, cancers, 
large destructions of tissue by lupus, and other such conditions not 
of a nervous origin, or to any extent capable of being influenced 
by the nervous system.** Every medical man knows the protean 
character of the manifestations of hysteria, and can make a guess at 
least as to the vagaries of which its victims are capable. But no 
medical man will argue that suggestion will instantaneously cure a 
broken limb even in an hysterical person. 

Further, with such a condition, or with cancer, or any other 
grave organic disease, nature seems to be too sufficiently occupied 
to couple with it an hysterical condition. Lastly, hysteria, though 
not wholly unknown, is rare in men, amongst whom a great number 
of the cures at Lourdes take place. In fact the cases of the most 
remarkable character are just those in which the hysterical element 
is least, if at all, in evidence. Take, for example, the case of 
Gargam,!? seriously injured, almost unto death, by a railway acci- 
dent. His spine was dislocated, as the R6ntgen rays proved; he 
was paralyzed, and his limbs in places gangrenous. He was de- 
clared by many doctors to be incurable, and on that account was 
awarded a life annuity by the law courts. He had abandoned 
his religion, but, to please his mother, and apparently without any 
expectation of a cure, he went to Lourdes, and was instantaneously 
cured of all his ailments. Or take the case of Marie Lemarchand,* 
who was cured, also instantaneously, of a most severe form of 
lupus which had converted her countenance into a thing of repulsive 
monstrosity. Sixteen years after the cure, which is the last account 
of her, she had suffered from no recurrence of the disease. These 
are but samples of the more serious cases which have been cured 
at Lourdes, and the difficulty of explaining them on the “ sugges- 
tion ” hypothesis is intensified by their number. 

The last-named case was admittedly the original of Zola’s 
Elise Roquet, of whom the novelist asserted that she suffered from 
“an unknown formation of ulcers of hysterical origin.” Now 

“For a full discussion of this and many other matters treated in this paper, 
the reader may be referred to an excellent little book by Father Joyce, S.J., entitled 
The Question of Miracles, and published by the Manresa Press, London, in 1914. 


%3See Jorgensen’s Lourdes, p. 161. 
%Tbid., p. 175. 
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apart from the two, no doubt trivial, facts that lupus is as well- 
known a form of disease as any that ever comes before a medical 
man, and that it has nothing whatever to do with hysteria, so far as 
anyone knows or has ever to my knowledge suggested, the line of 
argument pursued in this matter by Zola, when placed in the form 
of a syllogism, would not deceive a babe in logic. His major prem- 
ise is that there are no ailments cured at Lourdes which are not 
hysterical in their character. But Marie Lemarchand was cured 
there of lupus. Therefore the disease of which she was cured was 
hysterical in its origin, and as lupus is not that, we will call the 
condition one of ulceration (which it was) and of unknown origin 
(which, by the way, it was not). 

Finally, let us glance at the very remarkable case of Pierre de 
Rudder, cured not at Lourdes, but at Oostacker in Belgium.'* His 
leg had been broken by the fall of a tree, and the fragments of 
bone remained ununited, in spite of surgical efforts, for eight 
years. His condition was known to all his neighbors and to medical 
men in the district around. Yet he was instantaneously cured after 
praying at the shrine.1* There can be no kind of doubt that the 
limb was broken, and the fragments ununited prior to the cure: that 
rests on evidence which cannot be gainsaid. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the bones did reunite for they are to be seen to-day,!* 
and bear unmistakable evidence of having been fractured and 
reunited. For the instantaneous character of the cure there also 
appears to be abundant evidence. Suppose that the cure had, after 
eight years of suffering, occurred very slowly and without surgical 
aid. That would be almost incredible to any medical man. But 
that it should have been instantaneous takes it out of the category 
of natural possibilities, unless, as I have said, the whole foundation 
of our medical knowledge is inaccurate. 

Too much stress in this and other cases can hardly be laid 
upon the instantaneous nature of the cures. Nature does sometimes 

As this place and the village where de Rudder lived have been in the centre 
of the hottest fighting for some months, it is to be feared that no trace of the shrine 
or of either village now exists. 

%Numerous accounts of this remarkable cure have been published. The best 
known to me is A Modern Miracle, from the French of Alfred Deschamps, S.J., M.D., 
Sc.D., published by the Catholic Truth Society of Scotland in 1906, in which a very 
full account, with illustrations of de Rudder and the bones of his legs which were 
removed after his death, is given. Another account in a book, entitled Heaven’s 
Recent Wonders, is vitiated by the fact that the cut of the sound leg is described 
in the text as that of the injured and healed member. 


Tf they have escaped the peril of war. At any rate they were removed and 
placed in a museum after de Rudder’s death. 
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cure patients suffering from tuberculous and other usually incurable 
diseases, but never long ununited fractures, nor, I think, it may be 
said, true cancers or various other things of a severe and chronic 
character. The cure, however, is slow, never, I think it may be 
fearlessly asserted, instantaneous, as is so often the case at Lourdes 
and elsewhere. 

What we have to ask ourselves in face of any alleged miracle 
which comes under our notice, is what the authorities of the Church 
have to ask themselves when called upon to pronounce judicially 
in such cases: Did things happen as they are said to have happened ? 
Can the thing which happened be explained upon natural lines? 
Both of these things are matters of evidence, and the proofs which 
will convince one man will perhaps not suffice for another. No one, 
however, who is not totally deaf and blind to all evidence, can deny 
that the evidence in quite a number of cases is uncommonly hard 
to get over. In fact it is only to be got over by the subterfuge 
of assuming that there are no miracles, since what seem to be such 
are occurrences under laws of which we are still in ignorance. 
But see what comes of this. In a non-critical age it was still 
possible to sneer at post-Apostolic or “ Church” miracles, and to 
retain an undiluted belief in those narrated in the Bible. But that 
cannot be done nowadays, so we find the Biblical miracles naturally 
explained, or explained in accordance with Dr. Sanday’s statement,** 
that a “ miracle is not really a breach of the order of nature; it is 
only an apparent breach of laws that we know, in obedience to other 
and higher laws that we do not know.” In a sense this statement 
is quite correct, and its author may be perfectly orthodox in his 
meaning, but no one doubts that, in the minds of many, such an 
explanation is equivalent to a statement that miracles act according 
to or under natural laws. After all the essential element in the 
notion of miracle is exception to, or derogation from, the laws of 
nature. Whether this be effected by God’s ordinary concurrence 
or codperation with secondary causes or by His introduction of some 
new higher agency, His action must be really an interference with 
the general order of nature. But nothing is gained by ascribing 
this event to a “law.” Indeed it is precisely in this fact of individ- 
ual intervention that the supernatural revelation of God is mani- 
fested, and just in this lies the probative force of the Gospel miracles 
to which Christ so frequently appealed.*® 


* Life of Christ, viii., teste Medicine and the Church, p. 202. 
%E.g., Matt. xi. 5; John v. 36. 
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Moreover, when it has once been admitted that the free-will 
of man can intervene and alter the current of physical causation in 
his own organism and immediate environment, it is not easy to see 
why any theist should find insuperable difficulties in believing that 
a Personal God may, in analogous manner, intervene and modify 
the general order of nature. 

But it is maintained by some that we can and ought to explain 
away the Biblical miracles as we have done the “ Church ” miracles. 
But what comes of this? First, that there was no Virgin Birth, 
though it is difficult to see how any other theory tallies with the 
age-long belief that our Lady was the flower of all Virginity and 
of all Womanhood, or is compatible with the view, which surely is 
not too high an estimate, that she was an ordinarily good and 
modest woman. Second, that the miracles of our Lord were worked 
on perfectly natural lines, that He knew this, yet appealed to them 
as proofs of His Mission. In spite of this deceit, He is to be 
looked upon as at least the best of men, and a model for us all. 
Again, either the Resurrection never took place at all, or a very 
different interpretation must be put upon it than that taught by 
the Church through the centuries. Yet the Church in her corporate 
capacity was there to see it, and the evidence of eyewitnesses in its 
favor is at least as strong as that brought forward in verification 
of any other historical event. And so on, and so on. 

In all of this we trace the corrosive effect of the general revolt 
from authority which Protestantism represents. It eats away first 
one thing, then another, until nothing is left but a few useless and 
apparently unrelated fragments. This is what is meant by the two 
currents, the one setting towards unbelief as surely as the other 
is setting towards the Church. Which is the nobler, the better, 
the more reliable current to follow each man must decide for 
himself. 
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THE SPIRIT INDEED IS WILLING, BUT THE FLESH 
IS WEAK. 


(Mark xiv. 38.) 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


O THREE He calls to watch with Him close by the reddening sod 
Where drops the sweat of agony, the agony of God. 


O three of watch in sleep forgone, your flesh too weak will prove; 
And angelhood shall comfort Him, and not your human love. 


And more, yet more; the hour draws nigh, the traitor’s This is He. 
The kiss, the clash of swords and staves, and ye to turn and flee. 


And one of you with curse and oath will e’en deny the Friend 
Who, loving in the world His own, had loved them to the end. 


And one alone, to-morrow noon shall dare the shame and dread, 
To stand beneath the cross till all shall be consummated. 


Yet all you three in supreme love and supreme courage high 
Shall will to suffer and work for Him, shall dare for Him to die. 


Lord Jesus, Who hast bid Thy friends anear Thee watch to keep, 
If earthly heaviness weigh down our eyelids and we sleep, 


Speak Thou to us, as once to those Thy gentleness did speak, 
The spirit truly wills aright, although the flesh be weak. 


Oh, be the spirit willing then, to strive in might afresh, 
And let the spirit’s might o’ercome the weakness of the flesh. 


Bid us to cast the dread away, to fling the shame aside, 
And follow on where these have led, for Thee Who lived and died. 


yOL. Cl.—4 








PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


[a =" HE CATHOLIC WORLD! The very name of our 
Th magazine marks an era in my life, for its mention 

gave me my first knowledge of Father Hecker. One 
day in 1865 I met a friend of mine in the streets of 
Detroit, a young law student—destined to hold a 
pee | in the Detroit bar—named C. J. O’Flynn. He was 
but recently graduated from Georgetown College, a bright, culti- 
vated mind, and an ardent Catholic. Instead of simply returning 
my passing greeting, he stopped me and said : “Have you read 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD?” 

“ Tue CATHOLIC Wor LD,” I answered, “‘I never heard of it.” 

He said: “ It is a Catholic magazine just started in New York; 
it is full of good reading.” 

“ And whose magazine is it? Who is the editor?” 

“ Father Isaac T. Hecker.” 

“And who, pray, is Father Hecker? af 

O’Flynn’s answer sank deep into my soul with a mysterious 
penetration: “Father Hecker is a man who says that we can 
convert America.” 

I felt at that instant a powerful and quite peculiar charm in the 
words: “convert America,” as well as a resistless drawing towards 
Father Hecker; the very first stirrings of my vocation. The occur- 
rence—to me it was a holy event—is ever since placed high in my 
memory, beaming with divine light, the figure and voice of my 
zealous friend, his gentle insistence, the curious novelty of my 
feelings, even the street corners and the sidewalk and curbstones. 

This happened fifty years ago. O’Flynn has gone to his reward 
after a life of singular virtue. His kindly zeal was God’s first 
touch leading me and choosing me to be one of the disciples of 
Father Hecker, then known as the founder of the Paulist Com- 
munity, and the originator and editor of THz CaTHoLIc Wor Lp. 

After a while Father Hecker lectured in Detroit and I visited 
him; and amid the fascination of his personality and his conversa- 
tion, I could perceive that his mind was preoccupied with THE 
CaTHOLIc WorLD, which he reckoned high among the instrumen- 
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talities of the apostolate of the press. The establishment of a first- 
class Catholic periodical that would ably present Catholic teaching, 
and win non-Catholics by such able presentation, had been in 
Father Hecker’s mind for a long time. Delay was unavoidable, 
however, being incident to the beginnings of the community he 
founded, the opening of the house and church in New York, and 
lack of funds. These hindrances were aggravated by the Civil 
War, whose first mutterings cast a heavy gloom upon the country 
immediately after the Paulists were organized, and which raged 
furiously from 1861 till 1865. The very month of Lee’s surrender 
saw the first issue of the magazine, April, 1865. 

Always eager for opportunities to spread the Catholic faith, 
Father Hecker had already written two volumes and some shorter 
pieces, mainly directed to the unchurched non-Catholics of his time 
and country. These were designed to aid “ liberal ” Christians and 
agnostics to follow the road he himself had trod—from the rejection 
of both Protestantism and natural philosophy as utterly insufficient, 
to an acceptance of the Catholic Church as the revealed and all- 
satisfying Truth of Jesus Christ. Not that he disregarded any 
class of minds groping for the truth, for first and last under his 
direction books and pamphlets and tracts and sermons of every kind, 
were printed, circulated, sold, given away, mostly by means of the 
Catholic Publication Society which he established. 

“ The most important and successful enterprise ”’—we are quot- 
ing Father Hewit’s tribute to him immediately after his death— 
“ which Father Hecker undertook in this direction, was the founding 
and conduct of THE CaTHOoLIc WorLpD.” And Father Hewit, who 
succeeded Father Hecker as editor-in-chief, adds the deep-hearted 
wish, since then abundantly fulfilled: ‘‘ Those who have control of 
THE CatHoLtic Wor-LpD at present desire and hope that it may 
continue and perpetuate the work which Father Hecker began.” 

This magazine marked the first entrance of Catholics into the 
American magazine arena since the earlier quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. It immediately arrested the attention of the general 
public, even whilst largely filled with articles selected—many of 
them translated—from European periodicals. Of the “small 
battalion ” of original writers, Father Hewit was the most learned 
and powerful, one of the very few Catholics of that day in our 
country who could compose a review article of parallel force and 
erudition with those of The North American and the great English 
reviews. Soon he was reénforced by Dr. Brownson, whose own 
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review had, for an interval, ceased to exist. These two may be 
called the principal contributors in matters of dogma, philosophy 
and controversy. Of the two great men we shall presently have 
something more to say. Meantime Father Hecker constantly sought 
for new contributors, and was soon richly rewarded. No prospector 
for gold diggings was so glad of a rich “find” as was Father 
Hecker when he could induce a Catholic priest or layman of literary 
parts to write him an article. He would go over the scheme of it 
with him, suggest his line of preparatory reading, inspire him with 
the right spirit, embolden him or moderate him according to need. 
He it was who thus painfully and happily recruited the “ early 
battalion” of which Father Hewit speaks, trained it carefully, 
often setting: its members forth upon a career of literary distinction. 

Those who knew the inner reasons for the magazine’s success, 
will recall with gratitude the memory of Mr. Lawrence Kehoe. 
Father Hecker found him struggling with the difficulties of Catholic 
publication, saw his ability, industry, good taste; he then gave him 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD to publish. The wisdom of Father Hecker’s 
choice was proved by the experience of after years. Mr. Robert Rea 
was the proofreader of the magazine at its start, and so remained 
till near the end of the century, having been converted to the Catholic 
Faith by the literally conscientious exercise of his vocation. He was 
exceptionally competent for his responsible position. Both of these 
noble characters were very dear to Father Hecker; and indeed all 
who worked with him in any department of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
he seemed to love with special fervor. 

The success of the magazine rejoiced all the educated Catholic 
public, and made its name inseparable from that of its originator 
and the Paulist Community. When Mr. James Parton in 1868, 
being at the time in the flush of his literary fame, wrote of Father 
Hecker in The Atlantic Monthly (the April and May numbers, Our 
Roman Catholic Brethren) he introduced him as “ the Superior of 
the Community of Paulists, editor of THe CaTHoLic Wor tp, 
and director of the Catholic Publication Society.” He was amazed 
at Father Hecker’s jubilant zeal for the extension of the Catholic 
religion, and especially admired his practical ability in initiating and 
planning and carrying out measures for a Catholic apostolate of the 
press. a 
As Superior of the Paulist Community, Father Hecker was 
chief of the magazine’s editorial staff; for the Paulist house, Fifty- 
ninth Street, was not only a convent of religious men but an 
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editorial sanctum—Father Hewit, Deshon, and Young being con- 
sulted as a usual custom in all important matters, their opinions 
sought and heeded. Father Hewit in particular was the editorial 
alter ego. It was not only that he was sympathetic—he was self- 
identified with all the aims, quite saturated with the spirit, which had 
inspired Father Hecker in his apostolate of the press. Meantime 
Father Hewit was not only a man of learning, but of technical 
learning in all divinity. Book, chapter, verse of the Bible in all its 
parts were his own for ready reference in a most retentive and 
accurate memory. Everyone of the Fathers of the Church, St. 
Thomas and the leading scholastics, the divines of the Reformation 
era—we are speaking from many years of close companionship 
with Father Hewit—were at his command with the facility of a 
specialist. He was a constant student of all divinity from love, and 
a professor of long experience. His earlier life, outside the Church, 
gave him full command of the writings of Protestant authors, 
whether Calvinistic or Anglican. He was the trusted censor of 
Father Hecker, who told me more than once that he never had 
published anything without Father Hewit’s express censorship and 
approval. And the latter’s own articles gave the air of solidity 
of Catholic truth and plain evidence of learned research to the 
magazine in all that touched doctrine and controversy, and also on 
history and philosophy. He was pleasant reading, besides, having 
a flowing, graceful style, abounding in all chaste rhetorical adorn- 
ment. He was an instance of erudition capable of making itself 
understood by the average intelligence. And Father Hewit pos- 
sessed this other great advantage: he could write on grave topics 
at short notice, his manuscript needing little if any revision. 

Fathers Deshon and Young were both of much use, as advisers 
as well as contributors, especially in articles of a devotional nature, 
though they wrote strongly on controversial subjects, and that more 
frequently than was generally known, because during nearly the 
whole of the first decade of THE CATHOLIC Wor ~p all magazine 
articles were unsigned. 

Meantime Father Hecker was incessantly engaged in develop- 
ing, in some cases, almost creating, literary talent in the interests of 
his magazine. Brownson—literary force was perfect in that 
master of virile English, that powerful advocate of truth. There- 
fore, except on some delicate questions of philosophy then hotly 
debated among learned Catholics in an atmosphere of scholastic 
militancy, Brownson was a doubly welcome contributor. Many of 
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his best pieces appeared originally in this magazine, treating of 
education, doctrine, and the lessons of history. Perhaps the earliest 
refutations of Darwinism, pointing out its injurious influence upon 
religious truth, were written by Brownson and printed in THE 
CatTHoLic WorxLD. He lived in Elizabeth, New Jersey, those years, 
and once every month the old veteran, gray and stalwart, assertive 
and ponderous, came over to the Paulist convent and spent a day and 
night with us. Father Deshon was his Father Confessor, and in 
the later hours of the evening the doctor (after having spent hours 
and hours with the Fathers in amazing disputes about the more 
unknowable things of God), would creep into our novice-master’s 
room (Father Deshon held that office over us) and make his 
humble confession. Next morning the noble-hearted, great-minded 
champion of Holy Church would kneel among us novices and 
receive Holy Communion with us, as if glad to be one of us. 

Another welcome contributor was our foremost historiographer 
of the Church in America, John Gilmary Shea, whose contributions, 
all of enduring worth, appeared from time to time. John R. G. 
Hassard, a distinguished convert, biographer of Archbishop Hughes, 
not only gave articles of vivid interest, but was of such wide expe- 
rience and perfect literary taste—he was for many years on the 
editorial staff of the New York Tribune—that Father Hecker for 
some years engaged his services as assistant editor. Every convert 
of any literary antecedents was solicited for contributions, and some, 
like the late Father Hoyt and Mr. W. C. Robinson, were tided 
over their early financial difficulties by receiving salaried positions on 
the staff of the magazine. And not a few writers of distinction in 
after years found their noviceship under Father Hecker’s kindly 
and patient and enlightened guidance. 

Father Hecker kept au fait with all the religious drifts and 
currents in the non-Catholic world, but especially the fluctuations of 
thought among infidels, rationalists, and such semi-Christians as 
Unitarians and Universalists. With many of their leaders in 
America he was personally acquainted. With the enemies of the 
revelation of Christ, and of His Church, he was always “ spoiling 
for a fight ;” and though he put on the gloves of controversial good 
manners, he never failed—generally through articles written by 
others, but under his special inspiration—to administer a knock- 
down blow. 

How well do I remember the community recreations of those 
days, whose delightful conversations were often occupied with 
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devotional topics and the outlook for conversions almost in equal 
proportions. Christian and religious perfection, the devotional 
and ascetical life was the theme to which the light and easy talk of 
the five priests, who then were the grand totality of the Paulist 
Community, constantly turned. And then, just as constantly, we 
listened to an exchange of views about articles in THE CATHOLIC 
WokLb, already published, projected or possible, covering the whole 
field of human dignity and destiny, ever having a close connection 
with the making of converts. 

A note of sadness would now and then be heard in the com- 
munity’s recreations, for the very month which saw the first issue of 
the. magazine had been marked with the first great sorrow of the 
Paulist Fathers. Father Francis A. Baker died on April 4, 1865. 
Father Hecker had looked to him to be a valuable help in his new 
venture, and he was worthy of his trust, being a facile and attractive 
writer, of refined taste, with a sense of the humorous, and widely 
read in letters sacred and secular. Moreover he was a most at- 
tractive personality, genial, zealous, well-balanced. To Father 
Hecker he was deeply attached; he was, indeed, a docile disciple. 
Almost as much might be said of Father Robert Tillotson. He died 
in 1868; but was an invalid for the three years that preceded his 
death. 

We young aspirants were given in the community “ recrea- 
tions” two hours daily of instruction, of edification, of train- 
ing for the Paulist vocation and the priestly career; more 
valuable—so I have ever been convinced—than the careful 
class work to which we devoted our intelligence and assiduity. Ever 
and always Father Hecker was the life of these conversations. 
The sanctification of the soul by methods the more interior and 
searching was invariably his chosen topic, as the conversion of 
America was the goal of all his outward activity. 














CONDITIONS AND TENDENCIES IN RELIEF WORK. 
BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


<a HE agreements and differences which usually attend 
te TEs Ny} all associated efforts of man, are by no means lacking 
ee 4 in the field of relief. In spite of good will and 
NRG Ses SY genuine devotion as these are found in charity circles, 

Ge Sse there is conflict as well as confusion among the 
friends of the poor. The radical and conservative tendencies that 
divide scholars, statesmen, and churchmen into contending parties, 
are found equally active in the field of relief where differences are 
not diminished by exalted purpose, and men are not freed from the 
limitations of prejudice and temperament. The tricks that our pref- 
erences, talent and limitations play on us in other walks of life, 
are quite evident among us when we befriend the poor. This is, 
of course, the human lot from which no nobility of purpose can 
release us and no available wisdom can protect us. Varied as are 
the differences to be found in this field, the more important of them 
can be reduced -to an original fundamental difference between nar- 
row and wide outlooks on problems of poverty: between a whole 
and a partial view of charity. 

‘On the one hand, there are those who are inspired by the re- 
stricted vision of present duty, and are led on by the simple joy of 
homely service. Such find their pleasures secure and their labors 
peaceful and satisfying as they minister with particular affection to 
the daily wants of men and women and children among the poor. 
In these groups, we find little philosophy and much devotion, little 
publicity and much sacrifice, indifference to world views and to the 
larger propaganda that would reconstruct society rather than alle- 
viate its present griefs. On the other hand, we find those whose 
vision is broad and whose sympathy is comprehensive. They read 
widely, think well, express themselves in good literary form, and 
cultivate the habit of seeing the particular case of distress in relation 
to all distress and to the wider problems of dependency. Minds 
think in large terms and deal with poverty in massive quantities. 
We find the impulse to system and formal principles well developed. 
The gentler sympathy active in the particular service of a poor 
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person is foregone in the light of the needs of his class, and his 
personal wants are apt to be overlooked. 

A large number of the temperamental differences and of the 
conflicts among aims and policies discovered in the field of relief, 
can be reduced in last analysis to the divergence of these two funda- 
mental views. There recurs here the ages-old conflict between 
system and personality, between the particular and the general, 
between the temperament that loves the individual and the tempera- 
ment that loves the race. It is Charles Reade, if memory may be 
trusted, who says that a misanthrope hates humanity, but is tender 
to his wife and little children, while a philanthropist loves humanity 
and is mean to his wife and children. He adds that he prefers to 
live with the misanthrope and to read the philanthropist’s books. 
There are in the field of relief many who have large vision and 
genuine good will, who love humanity and consecrate themselves to 
progress, but are harsh with the timid poor. There are others who 
are indifferent to humanity and not given to the discussion of 
progress, but are infinitely tender and kind to the poor whom they 
. seek out and serve. 

An observer who stands aloof from the great field of poverty 
and relief and looks in upon it as an outsider, will find interesting 
the resemblances and differences among the sections into which that 
great field is divided. He will notice first of all that modern poverty 
is massive, complex and persistent. He will discover overwhelming 
social forces which throw men and women and children prostrate, 
shutting out from them capacity for self-help and opportunity for 
it, clouding ambition, dulling sensibility, and blocking every aspira- 
tion which might be born within their hearts. Our observer would 
notice also that we have extensive and accurate knowledge of prac- 
tically all of the facts of poverty and of the processes at work in it. 
He would find a vast thoroughgoing literature on poverty and relief 
splendidly worked out. The highest types of modern scholarship 
have not hesitated to turn their splendid energies into research work 
in the interests of the poor, and they have produced results which 
satisfy every demand of rigid scholarship and every approved prin- 
ciple of social interpretation. In fact, poverty has become an 
intellectual interest, and relief work has attained to a place of great 
social prestige. Social service offers occupation to those who might 
otherwise live aimless lives. It confers distinction, and satisfies 
every longing for helpful activity and satisfactory outlet for eager 
zeal. The newspaper, the magazine, the writer of fiction and the 
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lecturer find it to their advantage to devote much time and ability 
to poverty and the poor. This modern sympathy with poverty is 
so acute and socially so approved, and the impulses which it awakens 
are so active, that many rush into the work with intemperate 
energy, without regard to the discussion or preparation on which 
wisdom waits. However, in spite of our knowledge, literature 
and sympathy, most of us feel that much less is accomplished for 
the poor than we would like. Two new problems appear to replace 
everyone that we solve. This is the case largely because we set 
before ourselves increasingly exacting standards of achievement in 
the interests of the poor. We are eager to take advantage of 
everything that social philosophy, medicine, religion, psychology, 
economics, sociology, political science, and history offer us toward 
the understanding of poverty and its prevention. But theories 
and interpretations have become thereby so abundant that we stand 
blind in the very excess of light. Thus, our larger ambitions and 
stronger impulses hinder us from the joy of achievement by dimin- 
ishing the apparent value of what we do in comparison with the 
greater value of what we would do. At any rate, we recognize 
thankfully the promise of great achievement in the interests of the 
poor and thereby of progress, through the depth of social sympathy 
that has been aroused, the awakening of social conscience that has 
been accomplished, and the many-sided wisdom that is laid before 
the friends of the poor to be used in the interests of these. 

_ There are two fundamentally unlike views found in relief work. 
One is traditional and spiritual, the other is modern and scientific. 
The traditional view of charity finds its strongest expression in 
Catholic circles, wherein charity is represented as an organic part of 
religious experience, as an inseparable element of one’s wholesome 
worship of God and spiritual love of neighbor. The act of giving 
material relief is an act of religion. The principles that govern 
relief-giving are formulated and estimated in their place in the 
spiritual interpretation of life. The religious atmosphere is perma- 
nent and determining. Set over against that view, we find the 
more modern understanding that would represent charity as a 
fundamental social interest, a law unto itself. The poor are looked 
upon in the light of the relations of poverty to progress. Wisdom 
is sought mainly through insight into social processes and direction 
toward a certain social outcome, while the principles of action are 
derived more from scholarship than from the Gospel. Neither 
view necessarily excludes the other altogether, although those who 
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share each view find themselves often fundamentally at odds. The 
differences between the two views are, to some extent, differences 
of perspective and relative value. The religious view of charity by 
no means excludes the results of scholarly research in the field of 
poverty, or the axioms of practical wisdom that are derived from 
experience in dealing with it. The modern sociological view does 
not necessarily ignore or exclude religion in relief work. On the 
contrary, it recognizes great value in religion for the individual life, 
and in the moral and religious reconstruction of the dependent poor. 
Nevertheless, the sympathies that grow out of each view are very 
frequently at variance. The standards of judgment by which suc- 
cess and failure are declared in relief work differ among themselves, 
and they lead at times to intense temperamental differences among 
those who hold them. Frequently, too, the practical policies devel- 
oped in dealing with particular features of poverty are so antag- 
onistic as to make codperation and sympathetic understanding quite 
out of the question. How far-reaching these differences may be- 
come, is illustrated in attitudes taken toward the birth-rate among the 
poor, or the right of a poor mother to bear a child without first 
asking permission of “ progress ” to do so. 

One by-product of this difference is worth mentioning. To the 
Catholic mind religion is dogmatic, authoritative and systematic, 
while charity is slow to take on the formality of system and the 
rigidity of set principles to which all particular conduct must be 
referred. The modern view of charity, on the contrary, makes 
charity systematic, rigid, and compelling, while under its influence 
religion becomes sentimental, informal, unsystematic, vague, and 
quite devoid of authority. In fact where the modern view of relief 
work or social service comes into conjunction with the modern esti- 
mate of religion, the latter tends to become simply social service 
and little else. This condition is illustrated by the remark of an 
able minister at a charities meeting, where he declared that the only 
business of religion is to enable men to live together and foster 
progress. Catholic relief agencies work primarily among Catholics, 
not so much because they prefer to do so, as because of the practical 
necessities of the case, which require them to do so. Even when 
our agencies of relief serve the poor of other faiths or of no faith, 
as is so often the case in our institutional charities, the spiritual 
standpoint of the work is never lost from sight, and the supernatural 
motive of that service is always cherished regardless of those who 
profit by it. : 
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Another aspect of the difference between these two fundamental 
points of view lies in this, that the Catholic view of charity repre- 
sents it as having a mission to the strong no less than to the weak. 
Charity is God’s fundamental law governing relations among men 
who are brothers. It is the corrector of human hearts, the discipline 
of desire, the law of spiritual and social relationship, regardless of 
income, independence or power. Relief-giving is merely one aspect 
of this relationship. Charity corrects our thinking, guides our 
philosophy, directs our sympathies, and restores the social equilib- 
rium which our spiritual laws demand and our cultural processes 
destroy. The modern view of relief which is practically that of 
philanthropy, looks upon charity as carrying a message of assurance 
and relief to the poor without particular attention to its spiritual 
message to the strong. The difference is that found between the 
whole view of charity and a partial view of it, between a completed 
spiritual relationship and a one-sided social economic relationship. 
We understand in the traditional view that strength is sanctified 
by serving weakness; that wealth and learning, power, health and 
virtue find their complete sanctification in serving disease, ignorance, 
bondage, sin, and poverty. Modern imagination is stirred, and 
service is inspired by a sense of the mission of charity toward the 
poor, and not by the larger view that includes the strong within the 
zone of its inspiring influence. 

The sociological point of view of poverty is now uppermost in 
popular imagination. The establishment of this point of view in the 
modern mind is one of the real though qualified triumphs of our 
scholarship, and it has within it the promise of far-reaching wisdom. 
Under this point of view, poverty is looked upon as the outcome of a 
number of complex social processes. The individual dependent is 
dealt with rather as a victim of social processes, than as a person. 
The particular case of distress is seen in the light of its larger 
relations rather than in the darkness of its own misery. The 
industrial organization of society is traced out, and the process 
which assembles the helpless in the competitive struggle is described, 
and the victims of this process are known as the poor. We take 
up the whole process of the distribution of wealth, and point out 
the place where distribution fails and poverty commences. We 
describe with infinite care and commendable accuracy the social 
processes that govern housing conditions, that lead to the disintegra- 
tion of the family and the breaking-up of social traditions, the pro- 
cesses that insulate the poor from all touch with culture. We trace 
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out the breakdown of political institutions, the faults of political 
administration, and the mistakes of social philosophy, all of which 
count for so much in the quantity and quality of poverty. All of 
this is done thoroughly and creditably from the standpoint of 
scholarship, and it throws astonishing light upon much that has 
heretofore been hidden from view. And yet there are some conse- 
quences of this point of view against which we are hardly well 
protected. 

Those who are well read in the sociological literature of poverty 
tend to develop a philosophical habit of mind. They think and 
judge in the terms of social processes, and lose the instinct that 
enables us to single out the individual from the mass and deal with 
him as a human person with feelings, aspirations and capacity for 
pain and pleasure. Thus, the aims and problems of the prevention 
of poverty in particular cases are set forward in imagination and 
taste, while the homelier and less inviting tasks of relieving misery 
and distress in particular cases drift to the background. The social 
worker who reads much and thinks habitually, tends to become a 
social reformer, social philosopher, or even socialist, rather than 
an efficient friend and trusted helper of the poor. The liking for 
large views directs sympathy towards large problems and large 
measures. The habit of large social interpretations asserts itself, 
and the liking for the homely, unrecorded services that relief 
demands is harmed. Perhaps Dickens had something of this kind in 
mind in Bleak House, in setting forth the contrast between the 
manners of the tender and kindly Ada and Esther, who had no world 
vision but loved the poor, on the one hand, and on the other, the 
impersonal and determined ways of the pompous Mrs. Pardiggle 
as the three of them met by the side of the dead baby in the brick- 
layer’s home. 

No desire is felt to cast any aspersion upon the importance of 
thinking in large terms, and of large interpretations and broad views, 
as these are related to social reform and to the prevention of poverty. 
It does seem clear, however, that philosophers have no mission in 
relief work, and that those with talent for relief work in homely 
ways, will develop little taste for philosophy. The talents called for 
are unlike, the sympathies awakened are distinct. Each has its place 
in which it is wise and helpful. Either loses itself when out of its 
particular sphere. The habit of approaching poor and helpless men 
and women and children from the sociological standpoint, leads one 
to overrate the réle of prevention and to underrate the demands of 
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relief. The sociological point of view is supremely important in its 
place. But those who represent it should not displace the less pre- 
tentious friends of the poor who find their mission and their joy in 
patient and kindly works of comfort, and in the duty of feeding the 
hungry, washing the faces of dirty children, and dealing patiently 
with dull and unresponsive minds among the poor. Prevention is 
much more important than relief when we speak of social progress. 
Relief is much more important than prevention when we deal with 
the poor who are in need of help. Relief is a distinct, present, 
insistent duty. Real charity issues in relief; philosophy and think- 
ing issue in prevention and reform. Relief work should be made 
as wise, satisfying and effective as possible, but it should always 
be relief. Philosophy may be left to thinkers, reform may be left 
to reformers, law may be left to statesmen. While we must appeal 
to them, aid them, advise them in the impulse to further all of 
these noble purposes, the homely work of present relief for the poor 
who are before us must be done with energy and thoroughness 
and quiet love. 

The sociological point of view tends, to some degree, to under- 
rate the element of personal sin and moral responsibility in dealing 
with the poor. This is another consequence of dealing with social 
processes rather than with persons. The charity worker who looks 
upon the law of God as supreme and definite, and who understands 
the meaning of sin in human life, will be guided by that under- 
standing in dealing with the poor and in all works of relief and 
all plans of social reconstruction. In our own Catholic circles, the 
law of God, as we understand it, is paramount. The poor are dealt 
with under the assumption that they have souls, that they are in vary- 
ing degrees morally accountable to God and to society, that they have 
more or less of the faculty of self-determination which is involved 
in sin. Not that the poor are looked upon necessarily as sinners, 
except in the Biblical sense that all men are sinners. The sociological 
point of view, in as far as it misses this understanding of sin, will be 
at fault in explaining poverty and equally at fault in its positive work 
among the poor. This thought will be taken up again in connection 
with later references to the natural law. 

We note in the newer field of relief work that the collective 
prevails over the individual point of view. There are many poor. 
Their conditions are so alike and their forms of misery, ignorance, 
and helplessness are so nearly identical that we congregate them 
into groups, and deal with groups rather than individuals. The 
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ideal method would be to send the individual worker to deal with 
the poor family in the individual home on the basis of permanent 
friendship and kindly interest. Unfortunately, there are too many 
poor and too few among the well-to-do to make this possible. 
Hence, we assemble the children and the mothers and the fathers 
in groups, and deal with them collectively. The day nursery, the 
social settlement, the mothers’ club, the fresh-air home, are typical 
instances of this, These methods have become necessary, and no 
present wisdom will enable us to change them. Some will complain 
that hereby we tend to lose sight of the individual home and family, 
and to neglect the reconstruction of the family in its own home, an 
aim which is always essential in relief work. The voices that pro- 
claim the need of these collective agencies are strong and assured in 
our modern charity conferences. ‘Those who doubt the wisdom of 
these methods are no longer so assured or so numerous... All things 
considered, these collective agencies enable us to accomplish very 
much more than would be otherwise possible. The best service 
that we can render is to encourage and strengthen them, and at the 
same time to take steps to protect ourselves and the poor against 
their known limitations. The ideal school consists of one teacher 
and one pupil, but there are too few teachers and too many pupils. 
Hence, we attempt the wholesale method which we call the school, 
this being merely education by means of a collective agency. If 
we may encourage the collective agency in education, why may we 
not depend upon it and encourage it in the field of relief? 

The collective point of view prevails among the friends of the 
poor as well. The individual is practically forbidden to do relief 
work alone. He is made to feel guilty if he does so. We ask 
him to become a member of an organization. We ask the organiza- 
tion to associate itself with other organizations, to exchange in- 
formation, compare results, to resort to division of labor, to supple- 
ment and reénforce one another. Thus all of the relief organiza- 
tions of a city are asked to come together into an inclusive form of 
unity that will work out effective correlation of efforts in the name 
of efficiency. The reasoning that supports this development is 
strong. To a great extent the poor have become an anonymous 
multitude. The current of our lives is separated from the current 
of life among them. In the absence of personal knowledge and 
stable relations between the poor and the well-to-do, we are com- 
pelled to investigate, to discriminate, and to adopt habits of caution 
in relief work. In order that investigation may be well made and 
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the results of it may be utilized, organization and method are neces- 
sary. In order that the wisdom of the many may be at the service 
of all, discussion, conference, direction are essential. Since the 
work of relieving the poor requires tact, patience, intelligence and 
experience, a certain amount of training and restraint is necessary. 
Organizations assemble those who are qualified for the work. They 
act as experts in the name of all the friends of the poor who lack 
talent or opportunity, but gladly offer their support. 

All of this is practically beyond doubt. And yet this develop- 
ment of organization and method has its limitations. If charity 
is the basis of spiritual, personal bonds between the strong and the 
weak, no organization can take over the duty of loving one’s 
neighbor, although it may take over much of the work of serving 
him. The more we proclaim the need of system and efficiency, 
the more apt we are to forget the need that each of us has to know 
the poor in person, and to be in some kind of contact with them. 
Organization is admirable as regards the service of the poor. Is it 
equally admirable for the strong in their personal and spiritual 
interest? Professor Baldwin, eminent among American psychol- 
ogists, has stated the question and answered it in this way: 


In the organization of charities, for example, in the large 
cities, much has been gained, no doubt, by what is called “ con- 
structive charity.” The charity society receives and dispenses 
the gifts of the charitable individuals. It certainly prevents 
much misplaced giving and discourages vagrancy; its end and 
its results collectively considered are good. But its results upon 
the individual are in many respects bad. The immediate re- 
sponses of his charitable impulse are prevented; the knowledge 
of the single needy person is made remote and second-hand. 
The beneficiary is classed as “case number 10” and treated 
with thousands like it. The bowels of mercy are succeeded by 
the wheels of the typewriter, and the ready smile of human sym- 
pathy gives place to the curves of the statistician. Every 
citizen should support organized charity, but he should also 
reserve some small change in his pockets, and he should every 
now and then indulge in a debauch of capricious and sympa- 
thetic giving, simply to keep alive in himself the springs of 
divine and spontaneous charity. 


It is slightly paradoxical to insist on efficiency and system in 
relief work, while demanding that our relations with the poor be 
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those of personal and informal friendship. No friendship can 
thrive if subjected to the exactions of efficiency and system. Those 
who would satisfy the demands of efficiency without chilling the 
impulses of love and the sympathies which those impulses create, 
have no easy task. If the demands are inconsistent, let us err 
on the side of love. It is not surprising to find that those who 
hold to the religious view of charity are much less given to insistence 
upon records, research, principles, and efficiency standards than 
those who accept the modern sociological point of view without 
reserve. The difference between the two becomes one of kind as 
well as of degree. For instance, modern efficiency standards would 
forbid charities to overlap. They would forbid any new relief 
organization to enter the field provided an existing organization 
could do the work in question. Now, if the mission of charity 
is to the poor alone, the argument for efficiency is practically con- 
clusive. If, however, the mission of charity is to the strong as well 
as to the weak; if the strong have a right to the joy of service 
and the luxury of spiritual sympathy with the poor, they must 
be permitted in some degree, at least, to find these as they wish and 
not as a system or a science commands. There is little to commend 
the view which is sometimes expressed that the poor exist in order 
that the rich may display kindly virtues toward them. Neverthe- 
less, if the law of charity is universal, the strong have certain rights 
in the work of relief which cannot be suspended or set aside by the 
demands of efficiency or science. To find the balance between 
these contending claims is far from easy. The suggestion is made 
merely as a hint at some kind of limitations of the demands of 
efficiency rather than as any suggestion or argument against it in 
itself. 

The relations of the State to problems in relief are changing. 
Scholarship and sympathy have forced upon the modern public, 
much disturbing information concerning the poor. The modern 
world believes with increasing earnestness that the poor are the 
wards of civilization, that is, that the weak are the wards of the 
strong. Historically, the Church claimed the right and exercised 
the duty of extending loving care to the poor in the name of the 
divine brotherhood established among us by Jesus Christ. With 
the breakdown of old conditions and relations, the State has taken 
over much of the work that is done for the poor. Voluntary or- 
ganizations have developed to a vast extent, and they are busy with 


every kind of relief. The modern employer is awakening to a 
VOL, CI.—5 
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sense of his responsibility for the poverty which may be traced 
to accident or disease or insufficient wages. Wealth as such feels 
a keen responsibility toward poverty. Great endowments and 
princely gifts have become so common as to cease to excite more than 
passing attention. Modern science feels called upon to declare its 
message to the poor. Thus, the State, the Church, the employer, 
social classes, voluntary organizations, and scholarship proclaim 
their several views of responsibility toward them, and all volunteer 
services and resources in the interest of relief. There is more or 
less of confusion and of lack of codrdination among all of these 
social agencies. One tendency appears above all others to extend the 
authority of the State in the field of relief, and to diminish corre- 
spondingly the other activities alluded to. We ask the State to 
remedy the larger social conditions which occasion poverty or in- 
crease the helplessness of the poor. We ask it to undertake those 
works of social reform which are of general character, and are 
beyond the reach of any other power which can compel obedience. 
Social insurance, minimum wage legislation, compensation for acci- 
dents, the protection of personal health, and care for general sanita- 
tion are works of this kind. But beyond this field, which is largely 
that of prevention, we ask the State to enter more directly than in 
the immediate past into the field of relief itself. Perhaps the 
development of mothers’ pension legislation, and the demand that all 
of the helpless wards of the State be cared for in public institutions 
rather than in private institutions, and by public taxes, are the most 
conspicuous instances of this tendency. 

Without attempting to explain or impugn the motives which 
urge on such measures, we may find certain plausible explanations 
for the tendency in question. We are divided among ourselves by 
religion, nationality, race, wealth, culture, sectionalism, and employ- 
ment. These differences are enduring. They disappear among the 
poor in the identity of their common misery and helplessness, and in 
the indiscriminate tyranny of the social processes which cause 
poverty. The impression is growing that only a powerful and 
standardized agency can cope with these forces and problems. The 
only powerful agency at hand is the State. The only authority that 
can master or direct social process is that of the State. The only 
institution in which all of our differences disappear in last analysis 
is the State—all other agencies appear to be growing weaker, while 
the State alone is gaining in power every day. It is natural, there- 
fore, that men should turn to the strongest form of organized power 
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within reach, to deal with the strongest forces that are defeating 
progress and perpetuating misery. It is natural that very many 
develop the habit of mind of looking to the State to master the larger 
problems of relief.as well as those of prevention. Again, it is said 
that the burden of caring for the poor ought to be distributed with 
relative equality among the strong. The only way that this can be 
done, it is alleged, is by supporting relief work through taxation. 
Of course, this development does not forbid, on the contrary, it 
encourages and expects private effort in the field of relief. Never- 
theless, the extension of the sphere of the State into the work of 
relief becomes a factor in our thinking, and it promises-to develop 
rapidly regardless of the effect of that development upon the 
impulses of voluntary service in the field. The mental habit of 
recurring to the State at once in facing relief problems without first 
exhausting all other agencies, becomes a primary factor in every 
typical situation in the field of relief. It is claimed that public 
relief tends to encourage the development of poverty and listlessness, 
and to kill the voluntary initiative of the well-to-do. The history 
of public charity, and of even endowed charities, seems to bear 
this out. 

There are some in our own circles who look upon this transfer 
of responsibility for the poor from religion and voluntary organiza- 
tions to the State with much misgiving. Stated in general terms, 
the difficulty appears to be very serious, and the unforeseen conse- 
quences of such measures do awaken serious concern. But the 
warrant for State intervention in relief work may be traced back to 
very serious problems which, for one reason or another, voluntary 
charity, either social or religious, has failed to master. Wise de- 
cision in this situation is not easy. We may, for instance, regret 
the paternalism that leads our public authorities to undertake the 
protection of the health of school children. Yet when parents 
i actually fail to give their children the foresighted protection to their 
health to which they have a right, shall we prefer to see the children 
remain under their handicaps rather than have them protected by 
public authority? Of what avail is the theory that requires parents 
to rear their children properly and tenderly, when the failure of tens 
of thousands to do so makes necessary the development of school 
policies and juvenile courts which are taking over parental functions 
increasingly day by day? After all, the State tends to regard itself 
as the residuary legatee of all forms of neglect and abuse of which 
normal social agencies may be guilty. However, when we fail to 
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reconstruct homes and to force parents-to do their duty, into what 
path should wisdom direct us? Should we insist upon a theory and 
neglect conditions, or should we sacrifice a theory in the earnest 
hope of hindering irreparable harm? The drift toward State pater- 
nalism is appalling. But how are we to stop it in the face of the 
problems which public authority is endeavoring to solve, because it 
feels with increasing keenness its responsibility to the future, and 
recognizes the unmistakable failure of lesser social agencies to con- 
quer situations. 

The Catholic and the modern points of view in the field of 
relief are quite out of sympathy with each other in their under- 
standing of the moral law, and its place in the aims and methods of 
charity. The traditional Catholic point of view accepts the natural 
law as revealed in the constitution of humanity, and completed in 
the teaching of Christ. Where the provisions of the natural and 
divine moral law are understood as they affect practical measures 
of relief and prevention, they merit and they receive reverent 
obedience and loyal defence regardless of social, economic or political 
consequences of whatsoever kind. Of course, there are questions of 
detail which occasion controversies among ourselves. Whether or 
not this or that or another proceeding is sanctioned or forbidden by 
the natural or divine law, may at times be the subject of debate. 
But no controversy among Catholic charity workers and leaders can 
in any manner destroy the fixed spirit of reverence for the divine 
moral law and the determination to respect it, regardless of what 
it costs. This attitude must be regarded as a fixed element in the 
mental outlook of the Catholic charity worker. It is fundamental 
and compelling. No situation tempts one into any kind of disregard 
for the moral law once it is understood. 

The modern sociological point of view is quite distinct. It 
tends to look upon morality as relative, and to compound a moral 
law out of transitory maxims dictated by current conceptions of 
progress. The relativity of morals is true as a circumstance, but 
false as a principle. Thus it occurs that the representative of the 
modern point of view brings with him into his work a mental con- 
stitution or attitude which subjects the moral law to the dictates of 
progress, thereby implanting a mental perspective and standards of 
practical judgment that in certain particular questions are antagonis- 
tic to the Catholic attitude. For instance, in our traditions, we fix 
by certain principles the limitations of State action. We attempt to 
limit it, for instance, by its relations to family authority, to the 
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Church, and to our conceptions of personal liberty and property. 
The modern sociological point of view fails to take these fixed posi- 
tions, and it permits an unstable conception of the State that is 
adaptable to the current understanding of progress. The modern 
point of view will dictate fearlessly and definitely a birth-rate or the 
lack of it for the poor in the name of progress, but without the 
faintest reference to anything like a law of nature or of God that 
would define such proceedings as sinful. In our traditional under- 
standing of the natural and divine law, we are forbidden to interfere 
with certain rights of the individual and of the family, regardless 
of any and all of the demands of so-called progress. The unfit, the 
anti-social, the defective are looked upon by us under the restraints 
which moral law places upon our aims and methods. There are no 
restraints dictated in the modern point of view, except those enacted 
in the name of progress. 

Thus, it often happens that different attitudes toward the moral 
law, taken in the traditional and the modern points of view, create 
a fundamental division which cannot be bridged, because it is a divi- 
sion that is due to a whole philosophy of life and of religion. The 
differences referred to are far-reaching, to the extent of hindering 
the development of a spirit of codperation in many ways. Praise- 
worthy efforts toward codperation are constantly made with more or 
less success. It would, of course, be foolish to assume that our atti- 
tude of respect and reverence for the moral law insures wisdom to us. 
We have no monopoly on wisdom and no assurance that we shall 
not err. We should not, of course, appeal to the wisdom and 
rightness of this attitude to excuse laziness or indifference or faulty 
work among the poor. We must hold to this respect for the moral 
law, and after that take over as much of the wisdom and power 
and insight of the modern sociological view as our ability makes 
possible and our philosophy allows. 

Another difference may be mentioned. We Catholics are ac- 
customed to trust the authority of the Church without qualification. 
We accept our relief organizations, both lay and religious, with 
greatest respect for their motives and with confidence in their 
wisdom. We do not take a critical attitude toward them, and we 
wish not to do so. Catholics are satisfied to support their institu- 
tions and activities, to approve of them and encourage them, and 
work with them with unqualified trust. One can scarcely imagine 
a typical Catholic asking an orphan asylum to display its records 
and bookkeeping before he would make a donation to it. We care 
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greatly for the supernatural motive, and we respect it. We trust 
the problems of bookkeeping, sanitation and administration to the 
intelligence and honor of those in charge. Whether or not this is 
the wisest thing to do is beyond the question. It is what we do. 
The modern sociological point of view in relief departs altogether 
from this habit. It judges institutions and activities not by what 
they aim at, but by what they accomplish. The first requirement 
for approval is that of efficiency. Bookkeeping is inspected, records 
of work are investigated, compliance with assumed standards of 
wisdom is asked, before approval is bestowed or confidence is given. 
Good bookkeeping, administration by system, up-to-date regard 
for the results of science, are the factors upon which sanction is 
conditioned. The Catholic spirit shows a marked tendency to re- 
spect the privacy of the poor, to conceal their misery, and to help 
them in ways that are most considerate of their feelings, prospects, 
and hopes. As a result of this attitude, our organizations are not 
much given to the office administration and office methods that 
attain to such prominence in circles where the modern point of view 
is taken. Possibly, if we had sufficient means to do the relief work 
that we find before us, and to pay the salaries that trained workers 
should command, the administrative side of our charities would 
develop more rapidly than is now the case. But in the face of large 
problems and limited resources, and depending as we do on volun- 
teer workers who lead busy lives, we seek to do the essential things 
first, and we are sometimes too easily satisfied with our neglect 
of non-essentials. 

Turning from the contrast between the Catholic and the modern 
points of view in relief, a word may be added as to some of the 
limitations of our own work in particular. We need greater num- 
bers of social workers in all of our cities. Those that are capable 
and experienced in our circles are compelled now to do too much. 
We need stronger organizations and more of them. We need more 
effective administration and foresight than are now displayed. We 
do not know all of our own poor. We can not take care of all of 
our own poor whom we know. While the development of organiza- 
tion in our own circles is encouraging, there are great numbers of 
Catholics who still give relief under the impulse of a good motive, 
but not under the restraints of approved methods and through the 
agency of organization. We have need of closer codrdination 
among our relief agencies. While our lay charities are working in 
much closer codperation. than was formerly the case, there is still 
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much to be desired in the improvement of efficiency and codrdination 
of effort. Codperation between our religious and lay charities is 
far from perfect. Closer association is both possible and desirable, 
if we are to measure up to the reasonable standards of efficiency. 

There is need of closer: coérdination among our religious 
charities themselves. No method occurs to mind at this moment by 
which our religious communities can get into touch with one another 
to discuss their common problems. Each community does its own 
work thoroughly and nobly, no doubt. But its experience lives and 
dies to a great extent with itself. That experience produces little, if 
any, literature that might declare its wisdom to the world or even 
contribute, as such literature might, toward the final solution of the 
great problems with which we deal. Even where members of dif- 
ferent religious communities are engaged in the same field, and for 
that matter in the same city, as, for instance, in child-caring work, 
hospitals, or outside care of the sick, no method is developed by 
which their representatives might come together for conference, 
discussion, comparison of results or test of methods. The wisdom 
of many is always greater than the wisdom of one. The collective 
experience of many organizations is worth more than the wisdom 
of any one organization. If universal experience has any value, 
our religious communities would gain much and lose nothing if they 
were to get into closer touch with one another, bring their experts 
into systematic communication, and give forth in worthy literary 
form the results of their experience. No organization, however 
noble its purpose, can escape a certain narrowing vision and ham- 
pering traditional routine when it is untouched by outside influences. 
Scholars, lawyers, physicians, scientists, artists, howsoever they 
differ at every point and howsoever eminent they are, seek progress 
through organization and conference. Our secular and civic char- 
ities do likewise. Our lay Catholic charities are doing so to a 
marked degree. Can it be that our sisterhoods make an exception 
to this general law, or that there is anything in the nature of the 
religious life and its exalted aims that would be harmed by adopting 
this method of improving efficiency ? 

Undoubtedly, our sisterhoods have a right to do the work that 
they undertake in their own way. They have a right to the tradi- 
tions of retirement which they love, and to the spirit of self- 
effacement in which they do their work. But in a time when malice 
and ignorance misrepresent and attack them and their methods, 
the one effective answer that can be made is to display the great 
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results of their work, and to vindicate the wisdom of the methods 
that they follow in doing that work. The success of the Catholic 
Educational Association in drawing our teaching sisterhoods to- 
gether into a national annual conference, shows us that what is 
asked in the field of relief may be asked without overstepping the 
bounds of propriety, and without departing from the worthy tradi- 
tions of the spiritual life. Of course, our sisterhoods can and do 
take advantage of the increasingly rich and abundant literature 
that modern relief work has created. All methods, all results, and 
all views in modern relief are available in easily accessible published 
form. But there is still need of closer codrdination of the com- 
munities themselves to reach a degree of efficiency and acknowledged 
wisdom worthy of the consecration and motive which they bring 
to the work. 

One further need may be mentioned. It relates to the pro- 
duction of a general relief literature which will adequately represent 
the results no less than the methods and problems in Catholic 
activity. The modern sociological drift has created a superb litera- 
ture covering every aspect of poverty and relief. The literature 
of investigation, of interpretation, of direction and of inspiration 
that has come forth in the past twenty years will stand for all time 
a monument to the sympathy and scholarship with which the age 
has taken up problems of relief. We have need of a distinctively 
Catholic literature for the sake of the work itself, and as a Catholic 
contribution to modern efforts in the whole field of relief. We have 
pressing need of a literature of investigation in distinctively Catholic 
problems. We have great need of a literature of interpretation that 
will carry into the explanation of problems the Catholic philosophy 
of life, and of the meaning of sin and of divine grace in our social 
problems. The modern general literature of direction is, on the 
whole, available for us in most of our work. We have not lacked 
at any time a sufficient literature of inspiration. Appeal should 
be made to our schools to recognize the claims of relief work in the 
organization of their courses. Appeal should be made to our 
experienced leaders to do more thinking, and to publish the results 
of their thinking. Appeal may be made to our religious com- 
munities to give us a literature for which they have such abundant 
material in the records of their work. 

A single illustration may add point to these appeals. Statistics 
on record in the juvenile courts of a half dozen large cities which 
might be named, show on the surface that the proportion of Catholic 
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children among delinquents is somewhat greater than the proportion 
of Catholics in the population. Statements relating to these facts 
and offering explanations of them have been made at the last two 
meetings of the National Conference of Catholic Charities. Have 
we not pressing need of a critical investigation of this problem made 
after the approved methods of modern scholarship by a Catholic ?? 
Even a superficial glance at such records shows their misleading 
character on account of failure to take account of factors 
which modify, appreciably, one’s first impressions. There 
are many problems that affect us and our methods vitally. 
What type of apologetics for the faith and social action of the 
Church could better answer the searching questions of modern 
times than an exact, scholarly literature in this great field of relief. 
We have aspirations for it and beginnings of it. Let its develop- 
ment become the ambition of all who have experience and insight 
in the work of relief, and we shall answer every challenge to our 
wisdom and every dissent from our philosophy with confidence 
and power. 


2A study of this kind is now being made by a graduate student in the Catholic 
University. 











THE HOUSE OF A DREAM. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


ae Y LVIA ARMADALE had come to England as soon 

.: Kyi as she was her own mistress, with the intention of 
settling there. Her family had been Californian for 
several generations. One would have thought that 
the gray skies and the fogs of England could have 
little appeal for her. She looked a creature of the sun and the 
beautiful weather, an upstanding, slender girl, of swift, beautiful 
movements, with a pallor which had a touch of healthy gold in it, 
dead-leaf hair with a burnish to it like a pheasant’s wing, and eyes 
of the same copper brown. 

No one of her friends could understand the attraction England 
held for her. While she grew up in the Convent of the Holy Pillar 
—her father had died when she was ten years old, leaving her with 
scarcely a relative in the world—she had always known that, as 
soon as she was free to go, she would go to England. She could 
not have explained it to her cousin, James Armadale, who was 
President of the Armadale Banking Company from which Sylvia 
_ derived her income, a larger income than she knew what to do with, 
not yet having found her way. 

James would have thought it madness—that a dream should 
have power over her to bring her to England, rushing away by 
herself in a manner he thought unseenily, instead of awaiting the 
time when she could go under a husband’s care and protection. 
James Armadale was for the time engrossed in business interests. 
He could not imagine that any woman would stir his pulses as did 
the making of two dollars where only one had stood before. He 
‘was only twenty-eight, but he was older than many men of sixty- 
eight. By and by, when he had time, he meant. to point out to 
Sylvia the advantages of amalgamating their interests in the bank. 
At the moment he had not time. 

Sylvia was very shy about her dream. Once she had told 
it, in a burst of confidence, to a black-eyed, black-haired child at the 
convent school. Dolores had been profoundly thrilled by the story 
of the dream; but when it came to Sylvia’s scheme of following 
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it up by looking for the house of her dream in England, the little 
girl had been discouraging. 

“It is a country of cold heretics where the sun never shines,” 
she said. “ No bigger than my pocket handkerchief, and with not 
a single place without crowds of people—so I have heard. You 
would be mad, Sylvia. Besides—your dream! After all, it is but 
a dream. There is no such house.” 

After this discouraging experience Sylvia had held her tongue. 
While papa lived she had often tried to tell him about her dream; 
but he had been too busy to listen. She supposed, in a manner of 
speaking, that the dream derived from mamma, who had always 
wanted to go to England, and had died without ever seeing it, 
being scarcely older when she died than Sylvia was now. It was 
not at all likely that Sylvia would breathe a word of her dream to 
James Armadale, of all creatures living. 

She had started for England in charge of a lady whom even 
James Armadale could trust. Sylvia was weary of protesting her 
capability of taking care of herself to James Armadale’s unbelief. 
She accepted willingly enough Mrs. Wilbur’s chaperonage across 
the States, across the Atlantic. The one thing no one could have 
foreseen was that Mrs. Wilbur should have a breakdown in health as 
soon as she got to England. After a few weeks in a nursing home 
she was sent back. Sylvia would rather have had her emancipation 
in any other way than by Helen Wilbur’s illness. But there was. 
nothing to grieve about. The illness had taken a satisfactory course. - 
Eldred Wilbur had come to take his wife home. He had sug- 
gested, with a glint in his eye, that James Armadale would expect 
Sylvia to return with them. Sylvia had laughed back at him. 

“Tell him that you have left me with an English maid who 
has been with the best families, and is as good as any courier for 
knowing her way about Europe. Tell him that Sarah fairly 
bristles with respectability. Tell him that he may look for me 
when I am tired of traveling.” 

She had cast her bread on the waters. It was as likely 
to lead her to the house of her dreams as any other way, for she 
had no clue. Was she to explore England from end to end for 
the house of a dream—which might have no existence except 
in a dream? 

As they came from Liverpool to London, in the train among 
their traveling companions had been a fresh-colored English lady, 
who had been ready and able to explain England to the Americans. 
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They had just passed Lichfield, and she had been sending the Ameri- 
cans on a Johnson pilgrimage—that is to say, not Sylvia and Mrs. 
Wilbur, but a group of eager Bostonians who were doing the 
trip in a real spirit of pilgrimage. 

Her eyes had seemed for a moment to rest on Sylvia as she 
said: “You must be sure to see Malvern. The very secret of 
England is, I think, locked up in Malvern. It is the heart of 
English beauty.” 

The afternoon of the day on which the Wilburs had left 
London, the admirable Sarah came to her mistress in tears. Sarah’s 
mother was ill in a Worcestershire village and she must go to her; 
but how leave her lady, alone, unattended in a London caravansary. 
Sarah might be a traveled woman, but the result of her traveling 
had not been to give her faith in human kind. To Sylvia’s mind 
Sarah’s alarms would have been humorous, if it had not been for 
the spectacle of the good creature’s responsibility struggling with 
her family affection. 

Suddenly flashed the elucidation. She remembered Malvern. 
Sarah’s native village was not far from Malvern. They could 
travel together. From what Sylvia could learn there was nothing 
of wicked wiles about Malvern. 

She had. been planning to do London thoroughly by herself. 
She was in love with its secret quietnesses—the Temple Church, 
the Abbey, the old City churches—the Middle Ages in the swirling 
tide of twentieth century activity, twilit places full of ancient peace. 
All that must wait till she came back. Sarah was quite satisfied 
about Malvern. There were no wolves at Malvern apparently. 
Her young lady would be quite safe till she was free to return to 
her. She was not sure about Ajax, the baby bulldog who was 
Sylvia’s latest acquisition. They might object to Ajax at the Beau- 
mont Arms, which was Sarah’s recommendation. ‘“ In w’ich case,” 
said Sarah, “ you send for me, Miss, an’ I’ll find you lodgin’s, unless 
Mrs. Wood of the Niche still lets her rooms.” 

Sylvia wrote a letter of rapture to James Armadale upon 
the heart of England, as she saw it from the windows of the 
Beaumont Arms, thirty miles of silver valley stretching away 
between her and the Cotswalds, intersected with streams, dotted 
with villages and:church spires, over it all the strange shining white- 
ness of the fruit blossom and the may. She referred disingenu- 
ously to Sarah, without mentioning her absence. Her alarm was 
that if he knew her unprotected state, James Armadale might find 
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another chaperone for her, and she had a constitutional dislike of 
being in opposition. 

Ajax drove her forth from the safe shelter of the Beaumont 
Arms sooner than she had intended. He was a gregarious animal, 
and he took up his place on the mat in the entrance hall of the hotel, 
and welcomed visitors with what he thought to be an ingratiating 
smile. However, it had quite another effect on nervous visitors, 
and the landlord, with an apologetic pat of the gray velvet skin that 
held Ajax loosely within it, announced that the dog would have to 
live in the kennel where there was a nice little dog-run, as people 
were so scary, and he had to live by his patrons. 

So Sylvia set out in search of lodgings. Mrs. Wood of the 
Niche had long ceased to let rooms, and was at rest with her fathers. 
Having failed there, Sylvia was coming back with Ajax at her heels 
when she happened upon a very old-fashioned bus with a red-faced 
driver. He was waiting for passengers at a corner, and he cracked 
his whip as Sylvia came near. 

“ Just goin’ to start for Maybush, Miss,” he said. ‘‘ Would the 
dorg like to see the country?” 

Ah, here was someone who had the sense not to be afraid 
of Ajax. The word Maybush had caught Sylvia’s ear. Delightful 
name! It seemed to hold in it the fragrance of the country, green 
and white, as she was realizing it every day with a more passionate 
pleasure. The sharp, clean exquisite green, so unlike anything she 
had known in California; the dazzling white; oh, it was delicious, 
a world new-made, fresh from God’s hand, without a stain on it. 
And Maybush held the whole fresh and fragrant delight of it. ” 

She climbed up to the top of the bus, where the driver helped 
Ajax to her side, with a fearlessness which commanded her respect. 
He pointed out various places to her with the whip, making running 
commentaries and explanations to her as they went. She was not 
always sure of what he said, but the manner of it pleased her. 
The jolting bus, which swayed from side to side, jogged along 
leisurely. Oh, this was Arcady! The leafy roads along the 
side of the hill enchanted her. She felt exquisitely happy. There 
was not a flaw in the fulfillment of her anticipations. The bus 
drew up at last—under an exquisite little hill, shaped softly 
like the outline of a breast. There was a long black and white- 
fronted inn, with projecting gables. 

“Mrs. ’Arris’ll give you as good a cup o’ tea, Miss, as ’art 
could desire,” said the bus-driver, “and don’t ’urry over it. We 
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don’t go back, not for two hours more. Time to see a bit o’ the 
country roundabout as soon as you’ve ’ad your tea.” 

Sylvia found that Mrs. Harris matched everything else at 
Maybush. ‘ The Coach an’ ’Orses,” she explained to Sylvia who 
heard her with rapture, ‘“‘’ad bin in ’Arris’ family time out of mind. 
If the young lady was to go up by Maybush Churchyard, she’d 
see for herself that there were ’Arrises there in the time of Good 
Queen Bess and earlier.”” Sylvia was delighted. Surely she had 
attained the goal of all her hopes. It was better than her antici- 
-pations. 

Mrs. Harris presided over the tea, broadly smiling. It was a 
plentiful country tea—homemade bread, cream, sweet country 
butter, honey, a little dish of watercress, fresh from one of the 
streams that tinkled on the wide heathy space in front of the 
inn. She had her tea in one of the gable rooms, paneled and wain- 
scoted in oak. She sat by one of the deep low windows. The 
tinkle of the streams came to her ear mingled with the bleating of 
sheep and lambs, the songs of birds, the call of the shy plover. 
There was an apple tree all rosily pink in the inn garden. The 
smell of a bean field in blossom was blown in at the open 
window. 

Sylvia was bewildered, over-joyed. Could Mrs. Harris give 
her a bedroom and the use of a sitting-room? She had never 
seen any place she liked so well as the Coach and Horses. 

Mrs. Harris was distressed. Her only available rooms were 
occupied at the moment by a young couple who were likely to stay 
during the summer. Anything Mrs. Harris could do in the way of 
finding a lodging—suddenly her face brightened. Standing up at 
the end of the table she had caught sight of someone entering the inn 
garden. 

“Tf it isn’t Father Gilbert,” she said, “ you’re not in luck. 
He'll be able to tell whether Mrs. Burberry’s rooms at the Farm 
is yet took.” 

Sylvia looked out of her window. It was the one thing 
needful. A tall man in the habit of a monk had paused by the 
garden gate to speak to Ajax, who lay basking in the sun in the 
inn garden. He straightened himself, and Sylvia saw a rosy benign 
face and spectacles. Mrs. Harris hastened to intercept him. He 
was on his way to visit her young couple, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, who 
had the other gable room for their sitting-room. She brought him 
triumphantly to Miss Armadale, explaining that the young lady 
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wished for a lodging, and did he know if Mrs. Burberry’s rooms 
were still to let. 

Father Gilbert, as he stood upright in the gable room, looked 
down at Sylvia from somewhere among the rafters. His eyes, of 


“an uncommon blueness, looked at her as though she were a child. 


His hands were in his big sleeves, a great rosary hung from his 
girdle. Oh, it was satisfying. He completed the picture of medi- 
eval England. , 

Father Gilbert thought that Mrs. Burberry was still unlet. As 
his friends were out for a walk, he volunteered to guide the young 
lady to the Farm. Mrs. Burberry was one of his flock—a good 
creature. If the young lady was satisfied with very simple living 
—for a second the man-of-the-world leaped oddly to light in Father 
Gilbert’s blue eyes, as though he had detected under Miss Armadale’s 
studied simplicity of attire the fact that she was a lily of the 
field—she could be very comfortable at the Farm—till she grew 
tired of it. 

They walked away across the heathy open space, amid the 
tinkling streams, the flocks, and the wandering cry of the plover. 
As they talked they discovered common likings, common interests. 
That glimpse of the man of the world in Father Gilbert’s face 
had not been misleading: he had traveled much, read much, met 
many people. Pictures, music, books—Father Gilbert could talk 
about them all.. Now and again he drew her attention to some 
small detail of the beauty about them. He halted once or twice at a 
cottage door to ask a question. The children, herding cattle, hunt- 
ing about in the tussocks for plovers’ eggs, looked up and smiled 
as he came near, dropping him.quaint curtseys. 

Sylvia was warmed, delighted, as one feels when one has met 
a really congenial spirit. She felt something else—as though she 
were. a returned traveler. She was not discovering this heavenly 
country. Somewhere she had known it all before. Some strange 
sense in her ran on before her feet, telling her what she should. 
find round the next corner, at a turn of the road. 

They had left the wide Common behind, and were on the road 
again, when Father Gilbert pulled up at the garden gate of a cottage 
that turned its gable end to the road. 

“T warned you it was very small,” he said apologetically. 
“It is all on a miniature scale, including Mrs. Burberry herself.” 

“Tt is delicious,” said Sylvia, breathing in the scent of the 
wallflowers, the lilacs, the clove pinks, gazing with delight on the 
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ivied cottage out of which five tiny windows like kind old eyes 
looked at her, blinking in the late sun. She had just caught the 
apple blossom—for there was a tree deeply pink as a cabbage rose in 
one of the vegetable beds. Fruit and flowers and vegetables were 
packed as tight as they could be. The garden was a mosaic of color 
and light and sweetness. 

Mrs. Burberry, a tiny woman, with an anxious face, came out 
as the old sheep dog in the porch barked and leaped on Father 
Gilbert, before going on to inspect Ajax. Yes—her rooms were 
still unlet. The young lady could see them. Of course she would 
do her best—she looked a meek entreaty from Sylvia to Father 
Gilbert—she knew the rooms were very small, but if the young 
lady decided on taking them she would do her very best. 

Sylvia followed Mrs. Burberry upstairs, while Father Gilbert 
read his Office standing out in the garden. She knew it was a 
formality her seeing the rooms; she meant to take them from the 
start. Was there ever such delicious peace? Down here on the 
plain she was just far enough from those heavenly hills to get them 
in all their aspects. The sunset would not be hid from her nor 
the dawn. At Maybush the little hill like a breast would have taken 
all the sunset; here the little house was bathed in evening light. 
Long glints of gold came in at the low windows. It shone on the 
distant hills, catching a window here and there or the gold vane 
of a church, setting up a cresset of flame. 

The little farm was as clean and innocent as the fresh new- 
made world outside. On the first landing was a tiny altar of 
innocent babyish figures. At the stair-head, a bigger altar, a 
Madonna with a blue lamp, vases of narcissi, wallflowers and blue 
bells. In the rooms the same tiny altars everywhere—the artless 
images seeming somehow to fit in with the anxious, wistful face 
of the little landlady. 

Mrs. Burberry was ready for a lengthened discussion about 
the rooms, plainly ready to concede anything the lady wished. 
She had no objection at all to Ajax if the young lady wished to have 
him with her. Sylvia laughed at the deprecating expression of the 
little face as she doubled the sum Mrs. Burberry had asked, which, 
even doubled, was a very small sum. She soothed the little woman’s 
doubts and fears. She knew she would be satisfied, more than 
satisfied with Mrs. Burberry’s cooking—with everything. It was 
all too sweet and lovely! If Mrs. Burberry had been the ordinary 
landlady she would have regretted a lost harvest. As it was she 
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blinked under Miss Armadale’s raptures, blushed in a way that made 
her suddenly pretty, and hoped she would deserve the young lady’s 
goodness. 

Twenty-four hours later saw Miss Armadale installed as Mrs. 
Burberry’s lodger. Her first meal was a delightful one, light 
and delicately cooked, almost too dainty, with asparagus and an 
omelette, the very first gooseberries with whipped cream, and coffee 
of the most delicious quality. “In a day or two more,” said Mrs. 
Burberry, “ I’ll know your little ways, Miss, and what you'll like. 
And you'll please to tell me anything you don’t like about my 
cooking. If you'll just tell me, Miss, the dishes you like I’d do my 
best to please you, I really would.” 

Miss Armadale said something bewildering to Mrs. Burberry 
about being fed on honey-dew and drinking the milk of paradise; 
but as she accompanied the strange speech by a manner which was 
almost caressing, Mrs. Burberry was happy for the moment, and 
smoothed out the lines of puzzled anxiety in her forehead, only to 
display them again as she turned back to ask how Miss Armadale 
liked her eggs for breakfast, and if she would have coffee or 
chocolate or tea. 

Sylvia was too excited when she went to bed to sleep. At 
ten o’clock she had discovered that Mrs. Burberry, and Tom Bur- 
berry, who had been afoot since early morning, were waiting to go to 
bed; so she took her book upstairs with her, meaning to read 
herself asleep if necessary. 

Quietness settled down on the little cottage and the country . 
outside. The calls of the plover had dropped into silence; the 
blackbird had gone asleep after disturbing the nests in the coppice 
with his long-drawn-out good-nights till an unconscionable hour. 
The valley stretched before the window as light as day in the 
moonlight, till it ended in a line of sharp blackness where the 
shadow of the mountains fell. 

There was such a strange pleasurable feeling of sini come 
home wrapping her warmly that she could not sleep. She looked 
about her at the chintz curtains of her bed, the pictures of saints, the 
crucifix on the wall, the little altar in the corner burning its dim 
red light. There was something familiar, long-lost and found 
again, about it all. Not the room exactly, but the air, the garden 
scents, the hills, the dark coppice below the hill, where the road 
mounted. She must have known this in another life; she must 


have been in those quiet and moonlit fields; she must have heard 
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that strange bird-note—the night-jar—in just such a coppice under 
such a hill. 

She could neither read nor sleep. She blew out her candle, 
got up, and sat by the open window. The scent of the white may, 
miles and miles of it, was intoxicatingly sweet. Was there ever 
anything so gentle as the quiet fields, the line of the hills, the tower 
of Maybush Church in the distance, the dark coppice below the 
hill. 

She had known them all before—in some other life. She had 
smelt the may. She had seen the moon just so, like a lamp above 
the mountains. She looked down at the white road that ran past 
the Farm, and she was suddenly aware that if she were to take 
it and climb the hill, she would find an entrance gate on the left 
hand side of the road. By it she would enter an avenue overhung 
with trees, the trees of the coppice. At a turn of it she would 
come out in front of an old house, set upon terraces, part Eliza- 
bethan, part much older, with a lake at its feet—rather two lakes, 
adjoining—divided by a little bridge and a weir, with sluice gates to 
the lower lake by which the water could be emptied away in time of 
flood. The house faced the mountains, yet stood far enough away 
to escape their shadow. If she went in at the hall door—it had 
always stood open in her dream— 

Her dream! There was something in the moonlight and the 
smell of the may that made her foolish. Was it likely she would 
find the house of her dream up there beyond the coppice? It was a 
delusion. How could she have known of it? Yet, it was true that 
from as far back as she could remember, she had had a recurring 
dream of an old house, fronting a hill, beautiful amid its lawns and 
gardens—the two lakes in front. She had always come upon it out 
of the shadow of trees, and had looked towards the hills before enter- 
ing and taking possession, as one enters one’s own delightful home, 
with a sense of a goal reached, a pilgrimage finished, rest and dear 
delight awaiting her. Again and again she.had awakened from her 
dream with a black desolation, because the source of the happiness 
which came to meet her in the dreamhouse was not fully revealed. 

She said to herself sharply that there was no house there 
—on its terraces behind the coppice. Why, she would be sleep- 
walking in search of it if she did not take care, reviving an old bad 
habit of her childhood. To-morrow she would climb up the hilly 
road and discover for herself that there was no house. She would 
not be disappointed. How often she had told herself that the house 
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of her dreams had no existence, that it had been bequeathed to her 
by the sick longings of her mother. Why, if there were a house 
there it would be something quite different; she would not know 
the way. : 

Suddenly something marvelous happened. There had been 
cheepings and chirpings which she had hardly noticed. Suddenly 
there was a low call—a pause—an answering call, and then the 
long trill of the nightingale. 

She realized immediately that it must mean nightingales! Oh, 
she had not been thinking of them. She had not imagined such a 
golden fortune as that she should find the nightingales, here in the 
heart of England, in the flowering time of all the year! It must 
be the nightingales, since no other birds sang at night. The wonder 
and the rapture of it flooded her thoughts. Why she might have 
known they would sing here if only she had considered it, for May 
was the month of the nightingales in England, and surely this was 
the place they would choose, this heavenly place. 

She fell asleep to the singing of the nightingales, and awoke 
to the sound of Mrs. Burberry filling her bath. The little woman 
was anxious about her guest’s sleep. “The nightingales. You 
should close your window of nights, Miss, else they'll keep you 
awake. Burberry he do often drat them till he gets so used to them 
that he doesn’t hear them.” 

“Tell me,” Sylvia said on a sudden impulse, “there is a' big 
house up there in the coppice just below the hill.” 

Mrs. Burberry stared. “For sure, Miss, Maybush Place. 
Many a one comes to see Maybush Place. The Squire’s at home 
now; but I don’t think he’d mind your seeing it. It’s a grand old 
place for sure. It stood the Wars of the Roses just as it stands now. 
It’ll be a sad day when the Langleys are gone out of it.” 

It was a curious coincidence. Sylvia was almost afraid to ask 
any more questions. She felt as though she needed some preparation 
before this house of her dreams should burst upon her. 

“ Langleys?” she repeated confusedly. 

“Yes, Langleys, Miss. Maybush Place has belonged to the 
Langleys for hundreds of years. Not much longer it won’t. The 
Squire can’t keep it going. He’s got to sell. Ten thousand pounds 
they say it would take to do what the house wants done to it. ’Tis 
on the agents’ books. Some rich man will buy it presently, and 
there won’t be a Langley left. Squire ought to marry money, but 
he isn’t that sort. Hefarmsabit. Hewasinthearmy. They say 
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if he sells the Place he'll look for a job of soldiering again. 
’Twould break his heart I should say, Miss, to see Maybush Place 
go from him. ’Twouldn’t be everyone’s money neither.” 

A day or two later Sylvia came face to face with the Squire. 
She had trespassed, crossing a gate into the Squire’s woods that 
hung on the side of the hill, disregarding the warning board. 

A tall man slightly gray at the temples, with an austere look 
as though from devotion to lost causes, yet the blue eyes of a boy 
in a ruddy face. A fine upstanding figure in gray homespuns, two 
or three dogs at his heels, who took a friendly interest in Ajax! 
The wood was intersected by wide paths. On the one side she 
looked up, up through the hanging gardens clad in grass-green silk. 
On the other, she looked down on the chimney tops of Maybush 
Place, seen dimly through the fine network of green branches. 
What she could not see, her knowledge, her fancy, filled in. There 
were the lakes with the water-lily leaves upon them—the gabled 
house, the odd little tower at one corner, which was the oldest part 
of the house, where a queen of the Plantagenets had slept. 

Oh, she knew it all. She was bewildered. She said to her- 
self that blindfolded she could pick her way through the rooms, 
up winding stairs, along corridors. There must have been meaning 
and intention in the fortuitous chances that had brought her here. 
Her own beloved house of which she had dreamed all her life. 
And it was in the market. She could buy it, put it on its feet again. 
She was meant to possess it, to guard it, to treasure it, just as it was. 
How awful if it had fallen into the wrong hands! 

James would grumble. What matter! She was her own mis- 
tress, and there was a considerable sum at her disposal, the savings 
of her minority. She wondered how much Mr. Langley would 
want. Oddly enough she had not thought of the dispossessed 
owner of the Place till, turning about, she saw him. 

She thought she must have seen him before—somewhere they 
had met—in another life perhaps. She looked at him, her lips 
a little parted, and he looked at her with something surely of a 
startled recognition in his eyes. 

“ I’m afraid I am trespassing,” she stammered. 

“‘ Please—use the woods as you like. I have heard of you 
from Father Gilbert. But you needn’t climb gates. I will show 
you where the padlock key lies under a stone.” 

He had a charming voice, slow, gentle, yet with deep masculine 
tones in it, and she was very susceptible to the beauty of a voice. 
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She turned and walked with him. Their common friendship with 
Father Gilbert seemed to be introduction enough. And the Squire 
stooped to pet Ajax with a very friendly face. 

“ You were looking down at the Place when I saw you first,” 
he said. ‘“ You like old buildings? ” 

“T love old English houses,” she returned, and was aware 
of the inadequacy of what she was saying. 

“Tt is a dear old place,” he sighed, and he looked down 
as he walked. “ My sister is away just now. When she comes 
back I hope she may be permitted to call upon you. We shall hope 
to see you at the Place—if you will do us so much honor.” 

She loved the formality of it. It seemed right in Gilles 
Langley, even though it was quaint to her freedom-loving mind. 
She was almost glad that she need not see the Place just yet. She 
wanted to get used to the idea of it. Meanwhile, when she went 
back to the Farm, she wrote to the firm of old-fashioned solicitors 
in London to whom she had been commended by James, telling them 
her wish to purchase Maybush Place. She posted the letter with 
her own hands before she sat down to lunch, as though she was 
determined to make it irrevocable. She was right, because hardly 
had she done it before she was seized with a tremor. She felt 
as though she had been guilty of an act of treachery to the Langleys, 
going behind their backs to buy Maybush Place. 

She was thinking so much about it that she hardly noticed 
Mrs. Burberry, who gossiped away placidly while she waited. Mrs. 
Burberry was talking about the ghosts at the Place. The Planta- 
genet queen apparently still wept for the ruin of her cause. There 
was a monk who read his breviary in the little stone room off the 
library, which was all that remained of the old Cistercian Abbey on 
the ruins of which the Place had been built. Mrs. Burberry 
referred to the monk as a nasturtium ghost, and Sylvia hardly 
smiled. There was a third ghost, a lady who came and went. 
She had frightened the servants away of late years. “‘ Wot she’ve 
got to do with the family,” said Mrs. Burberry darkly, “is more 
than I know. Squire, he don’t know either.” 

After that the Squire began to drop in to see Tom Burberry, 
who was his tenant, pretty often. And he and Miss Armadale were 
always meeting each other about the hills, on the roads in the woods, 
out on the heath that stretched for miles; but they only met on 
the heath once, and then the Squire, with a certain sternness which 
Sylvia did not resent, forbade her to walk on the heath alone. 
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“You might meet with rough people,” he said. “If you wish to 
walk on the heath I am always at your service.” 

“But I have Ajax,” she protested. 

“Oh, yes,” he agreed. “ Still, you had better let me know 
when you wish to walk on the heath.” 

They became friends with extraordinary quickness. Gilles 
Langley was a very uncomplicated person. Sylvia Armadale felt 
after a few of these walks and talks that she knew all about him 
that was to be known, and nothing displeased her. He belonged to 
the old world. He was delightfully in keeping with Maybush Place. 
There was a deal of the Middle Ages about him. A Quixotic 
person, sincere, simple, and courageous. She liked to look through 
a man as through a clear glass. 

One day as they came down the hill behind Maybush Village 
towards the Place, they met with Father Gilbert, who had been 
absent for some days. Sylvia was somewhat ill at ease; the 
Squire had been abstracted, gloomy. She thought she knew the 
cause; the business about the purchase of the Place was going 
on. She had forbidden the lawyers to mention her name yet. 
She had been expecting the Squire to speak of it, but he did not. 

“T have something to tell you, Father Gilbert,” said the 
Squire; “I think Maybush Place has found a purchaser at last.” 

“ Oh—I am—glad,” said the priest; yet he looked as though he 
had received a blow. “Is it true? Maybush—without the 
Langleys.” 

Sylvia longed to cry out that she would not take Maybush 
from the Langleys. Something stilled the words on her lips. The 
two men were looking at each other sorrowfully. They had for- 
gotten her. 

“ Come in and lunch with me, Father Gilbert,” the Squire said, 
“and Miss Armadale—if you would come too, I should be so 
honored. Perhaps—I may not be able to ask you much longer.” 

“T should love to come,” said Sylvia, gently. 

They went into the house by the open hall door, without 
meeting anyone. Sylvia walked like a person in a dream. She 
was unaware that she had taken the lead, and was going on before 
as though she knew the way. She opened the drawing-room door 
and went in, looking about her, recognizing the things she had seen 
in her dream. 

“Oh!” cried a startled voice. A little lady had stood up 
from a chair by the window—Gilles Langley’s sister. Impossible 
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to mistake her with those blue eyes. Her exclamation had been 
almost a shriek. 

“Oh, darling, I did not know you had come,” the Squire said 
kissing her fondly. “This is Miss Armadale. She is staying at 
the Farm.” 

“ But—how like—” the little lady was staring at Sylvia. 
“ What an odd thing! ” 

The Squire laughed. 

“You are remarkably like one of our family ghosts, Miss 
Armadale,” he said. “I saw it the first time we met, and men- 
tioned it to Father Gilbert. It really is a ghost. We have all seen 
it at one time or another. It—she—has come walking down a 
corridor, opening the door of a room and looking in. I have seen 
her myself in the gardens, flitting before me. I could never come 
up with her.” 

He laughed, seeing that Sylvia looked a little pale, and turned 
it off with a jest. : 

“Not that you are a ghost, thank God,” he said, with an 
intensity which made Father Gilbert stare at him through his 
glasses with surprise and some doubt. 

After lunch, when Father Gilbert and Mrs. Ponsonby found 
a good deal to talk about, being plainly old and good friends, 
the Squire offered to show Sylvia the house. It held no surprise 
for her. Everywhere she knew what was coming, and ran on to 
meet it. 

In a sunshiny little octagon room which had apparently been 
a boudoir for the ladies of the family, he turned and looked at her 
with a baffled expression. 

“T believe you are really the ghost,” he said. “Or you have 

been here before. I have been discovering that the house has no 
mysteries for you.” 

“T believe I am the ghost,” she said simply, “I don’t know 
how it is or why it is that my spirit should have come over all 
those thousands of miles of sea and land to Maybush Place. Since 
I have been a small child I have known it all in my dreams. I came 
to look for it. There was always something more I wanted to 
know.” 

“ Ah,” he said, “ I knew you when I saw you; I knew that in 
some way you belonged to me. I have nothing to offer you, Sylvia 
—only a heart that has never loved a woman before.” 

It was the wooing she would have desired of hith. She was 
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in his arms. He had never loved a woman before. He had 
brought her an unstained heart, and she had seen it in the austerity 
of his brow and his lips, in his boyish eyes. 

“Will you come into exile with me, my wife?” he asked 
passionately. “My poor little woman. You will only have a pair 
of strong arms to work for you.. Maybush is sold. It has housed 
the last of the Langleys. I shall not bring my bride to Maybush. 
My children will not be born here. Maybush shall be empty of 
Langleys for the first time for seven hundred years. It is bitter, 
but the good God has given me you.” 

“ With Maybush in my hand,” she cried. “Oh, Gilles, I only 
bought it to give it back. It is yours, we need never leave it. 
I have a right to the place as well as you. Was I not born to 
return to it? Even while I slept my spirit came and took posses- 
sion.” 

“You,” he said with stupefaction, “the owner of Maybush! 
I had no idea—you were so sient: alone—at the Farm. 
How could I tell?” 

“T think,” she said, smoothing a pucker from between his 
level brows with her kiss, “I think if you had known that I was 
an heiress in my own right, your pride would have shut one door 
against me. Think of me, a poor little spirit that must be always 
knocking at the door of Maybush and the door of your heart. 
And always to be standing outside. Now, oh, now I know what 
it was that lay just beyond my dream and made it pain to awaken. 
It was your love.” 

He took her two hands and kissed them as though he laid * 
something in them for her to do what she would with—his pride. 
And Ajax, looking up at them, wagged his tail, as though he had 
been an instrument. 




















REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS. 
BY JAMES A. ROONEY, LL.D. 


April, 1865, while Cardinal Farley was still a 
collegian at Fordham; when New York’s small 
Catholic population was ministered to by one hundred 
and nineteen priests in seventy-seven churches (in- 
creased to-day to one thousand and fifty-two priests 
and three hundred and ten churches) ;1 when the Missionary Society 
of St. Paul the Apostle had been in existence only a few years; 
when John R. Brady, the first Catholic elected to the Supreme Court, 
was still reflecting credit on the bench; when there were no tele- 
phones or electric lights; no trolleys or elevated roads; no subways 
or tunnels; and the old-time stages were still running on Broadway 
and Park Row; when the admirers of Horace Greeley needed not 
the statue in front of the Tribune Building to remind them of its 
editor, for he was still alive and just then ready to go bail for Jeff 
Davis; when the echoes of the two hundred gun salute, that rever- 
berated from Governor’s Island signalling the surrender of Lee at 
Appomatox on Palm Sunday, had hardly died away; when there 
was not a single Catholic magazine published in the United States, 
and few other magazines—it was then, just fifty years ago, that 
Father Hecker launched THe CatHoLtic Wor.p from the upper 
floor of 126 Nassau Street, from whose windows one could look out 
over City Hall Park, still entirely enclosed in the stockade that had 
made it a rendezvous for soldiers and a recruiting station for the 
armies of the North. 

In April, 1865, when Barclay Street had been made famous by 
the Catholic publishers of New York as the greatest producing and 
distributing centre in the United States for every kind of Catholic 
literature, except a Catholic magazine of commanding influence, 
Father Hecker, with a wisdom and foresight and zeal in which 
Providence must certainly have had a hand, stepped in to fill the 
void. 

Patrick J. Kenedy, D. & J. Sadlier, Patrick O’Shea, J. 





4Figures for 1865 from Catholic Directory of 1866. Figures of this year from 
advance proofs of this year’s Directory. 
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Cunningham, Benziger Brothers, Edward Dunigan, Lawrence Ke- 
hoe, and other veteran publishers were turning out large editions of 
the Bible, Church histories, school textbooks, books of instruction 
and devotion of all kinds, and standard Catholic literature generally. 
None of them, however, seemed awake to the fact that a new gen- 
eration of Catholic writers and authors had sprung up demanding 
recognition, and, though some of the publishers encouraged them, 
little thought was given to a monthly as a vehicle for their products. 
Viewed from the commercial standpoint the monthly was an un- 
promising field. They recalled the fate of early attempts in that 
line, such as The Metropolitan and The United States Catholic 
Magazine of Baltimore; The National Catholic Register of Phila- 
delphia; and The Catholic Expositor and The Young Catholics’ 
Magazine of New York; all monthlies and all creditable publica- 
tions, with editors and contributors of recognized ability, learning 
and popularity. None of these made any permanent impression, 
and none of them lasted long. The few Catholic weeklies seeking 
patronage and circulation had a hard enough task to make ends 
meet. Then what chance had a monthly, with an even more 
restricted clientele, having to discard ordinary church news, and 
appealing with its higher literary tone to the better educated and 
more cultivated readers, and not to the great body of the Catholic 
laity ? 

Catholic publishers of the immediate post bellum period ad- 
mitted that there was a crying need for such a publication, and 
recognized that with the close of the war and the advent of peace 
prosperity would come, but they hesitated to enter the hitherto pre- 
carious field of monthly journalism, content to follow up and de- 
velop the less hazardous, more certain and more remunerative, be- 
cause better established, lines in which they were then engaged. 

The Catholic monthly magazine, accordingly, was waiting for 
the man. The commercial side must be his least consideration. He 
must equal or surpass, in all the requirements of ability, learning 
and zeal, those who had gone before him, and, while blazing the way, 
had failed to leave a record of success. But, besides, he must be a 
genius, an enthusiast, with a magnetism and a personality that would 
attract the best of the old writers to use new topics and an improved 
style, and that would attach to himself and to the cause he repre- 
sented a band of hitherto unknown contributors and writers in all 
departments of literature, who, under his training and guidance, 
might be filled with a determination, radiating from his own per- 
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sonality and charm, to turn thought into action along such lines as 
he might suggest. 

Father Isaac Thomas Hecker was that man. Even a five 
minutes talk with Father Hecker left its indelible impress. If the 
subject chanced to be, as most likely it would be in those days, THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, one left him with a feeling of exhilaration as 
though one had generously breathed of particularly fresh air or 
quaffed of good wine. His auditor was firmly convinced of the 
need and the undoubted success of the proposed Catholic monthly, 
and was flattered to think that he might be called upon to help even 
in the smallest way. 

So, Father Hecker launched THE CatHoLtic WorLD with a 
beautiful cover design and the double-column page. It was printed 
on a superior quality of paper specially manufactured for it at 
Whippany, N. J., and its general appearance was equal, if not 
superior, to that of the best of the magazines then published. The 
early numbers were made up largely of very carefully selected re- 
prints from standard foreign publications, but it was not long be- 
fore Father Hecker had gathered about him a trained corps of 
writers sufficiently strong and numerous enough to furnish the 
magazine with an ample supply of original matter. 

The first publication rooms were at 126 Nassau Street, where 
the offices of THE CaTHoLic WorLpD occupied one of the upper 
floors of the building. Then most of the editorial work of the 
magazine was done in the Paulist convent. Father Hecker spent a 
large portion of his time in the Nassau Street office. A week 
seldom passed without bringing to the magazine a new contributor, 
sometimes an experienced one. More often one who had yet to 
win his spurs. All received a whole-souled welcome from Father 
Hecker, the new candidates particularly. His words of encourage- 
ment filled them with some of his own enthusiasm, and a deter- 
mination to put forth their best efforts to attain his high ideals in 
Catholic literature. 

In the beginning articles were unsigned, and in many cases 
the secret of the authorship of some of the more important died with 
Father Hecker. Conspicuous among the gifted writers whose pro- 
- ductions established the place of THE CATHOLIC WORLD as a com- 
manding one were, of course, the Paulist Fathers, including Fathers 
Hewit, Walworth, Elliott, Young, Deshon, McMillan, and others, 
besides Orestes A. Brownson, John D. Gilmary Shea, Dr. Henry A. 
Brann, Bishops Lynch and Spalding, John R. G. Hassard, Col. 
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James Meline, Miles Gerald Keon (the author of Dion and the 
Sibyls), Eliza Starr, Christian Reid, Katharine Tynan, Agnes Rep- 
plier, William Seton, Maurice Francis Egan, Dr. Charles G. Heber- 
mann, Fathers Mooney and Preston, and others, making up a 
literary galaxy never before gathered within the pages of any single 
publication. 

Father Hecker devoted much of his time to the younger 
writers, in the hope of developing a band ready and able to take the 
place of the veterans when they would drop out. The case of Miss 
Tincker was a typical one. At her first interview with Father 
Hecker she was unknown to the world of writers. She was a coun- 
try woman, and no one ever suspected that it was an untried hand 
that wrote Grapes and Thorns and The House of Yorke. 

John Rose Greene Hassard was Father Hecker’s first associate 
editor of THE CaTHoLic Wor LD, and after holding that position 
for five years he resigned to write on musical and dramatic matters 
for the New York Tribune. Aside from his splendid ability, the 
fact that he was a convert to the Faith made him dear to the founder 
of the magazine. Many of its most valuable articles in the early 
years were from his pen, and even after severing his intimate con- 
nection with THE CaTHOoLIc Wor Lp his advice and assistance were 
always at Father Hecker’s disposal. His articles on a variety of 
subjects run all through the early numbers, and his contributions 
continued until his death. 

Once, when the newspapers and the denominational ministers 
began to accuse Catholics of receiving huge sums of money from 
the city of New York to build and equip their charitable institutions, 
Mr. Hassard, at the suggestion of Father Hecker, presented the 
actual facts to the reading public. He was well aware that the 
Protestant denominations received sums of money from the city 
for the maintenance of their asylums and reformatories far in ex- 
cess of the amount disbursed among Catholic institutions. He 
knew, also, that the public money paid a large share of the expenses 
of the schools conducted by the Children’s Aid Society and by the 
American Female Guardian Society. He secured from the Comp- 
troller of the city of New York copies of all accounts showing the 
amounts of money distributed among the Catholic religious and so- 
called non-sectarian institutions, and it took an accountant two weeks 
to transcribe them from the records. Mr. Hassard wrote two articles 
for THe CaTHOLIC WorLD, in which he proved that the Catholic in- 
stitutions received but a very small portion of the whole disburse- 
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ment, and that what they did receive was money paid for the support 
of children committed by the courts. These articles were printed in 
pamphlet form for general distribution. Since then no one has 
had the temerity to assert that Catholic institutions received more 
than their just share of the public money for children who would 
otherwise be a direct burden on the city. 

Mr. Hassard also inaugurated a series of articles for THE 
CaTHOLIC Wortp the like of which had never appeared in an 
American publication. They were called “ Book Talks.” He pro- 
cured copies of such notable books as he desired to criticize, and he 
reviewed them with such brilliancy and impartiality that the office 
was deluged with books by the publishers in the hope that they would 
be submitted to the unnamed critic for review. All these books 
were returned with a statement that the author of “ Book Talks ” 
had a free rein in the selection of his own books, which he pur- 
chased from the booksellers in the regular way. It was while en- 
gaged in this work that his health failed, and he was obliged to give 
up this line of work, which was to him a most congenial occupa- 
tion. The “ Book Talks” department was continued by Maurice 
Francis Egan, now Minister to Denmark, and he afterwards col- 
lected his contributions and made them the basis of a book on liter- 
ature. 

To show Mr. Hassard’s versatility in other departments not 
strictly literary and journalistic, it may be stated that while on the 
Tribune, and after the political campaign of 1876, Whitelaw Reid 
placed the famous cipher dispatches in his hands, with a request that 
he make an attempt at deciphering them. He accomplished the task 
in a week, although the ablest men in the country had failed. He 
wrote an article on cipher codes for THE CatHotic Wor -p that at- 
tracted much attention, in which he stated that it was impossible 
to invent a code that could not be deciphered. ; 

Mr. Hassard’s History of the United States is well known, 
as it revolutionized the school histories of the country. 

John McCarthy was another of the associate-editors, and he 
was responsible for a number of the articles written on Great 
Britain. These foreign articles had a great vogue for a time. 
While connected with the magazine he also wrote a History of the 
World, which met with much praise. 

Thomas F. de Burgh Galwey succeeded Mr. McCarthy on THE 
CaTHOLIC WoRLD as associate-editor, and devoted some of his spare 
time to a translation of Deharbe’s Catechism, No. 2. This famous 
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catechism first appeared in America under the name of Fander’s 
Catechism, and was favorably received. Rt. Rev. Patrick N. Lynch 
of Charleston revised it so successfully that it is now the standard 
for ‘instruction in Christian Doctrine throughout the United States. 
It ranks, however, as a high school textbook, and Mr. Galwey pre- 
pared a shorter form to be used in the parochial schools as a prep- 
aration for the study of the larger book. The latest and best 
edition of Deharbe is that edited by Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., 
and James J. Fox, D.D. 

The influence of THE CaTHoLic Wor Lp in the cause of the 
Church, even in its early days, was never better exemplified than in 
the result of a powerful article entitled An Uncivil Journal. This 
was aimed at Harper's Weekly, then a rabid, anti-Catholic publica- 
tion, and it was intended as the first of a series to compel Harper’s 
to discontinue its abusive articles from the pen of Eugene Lawrence. 
This single article proved to be more than enough, for Lawrence 
subsided and the abuse of Harper’s ceased. The article An Uncivil 
Journal, was written by Col. James Meline, and this is the story of 
its writing: 

Shortly after the war Harper Brothers made an effort to in- 
crease the sale of their school books in this city. They employed 
a popular school principal to this end, and his plan of work met with 
great success. But the rival publishers protested. They made good 
use of the knowledge they had of Harper’s secret school agent. 
Harper's Weekly was then engaged in a furious attack on the Tweed 
ring, the rival publishers combined with the politicians, and the re- 
sult ‘was that Harper’s books were driven out of the schools. 

Now no one with any authority to speak for the Catholic Church 
had anything to do with the movement that brought disaster to the 
Harpers, yet in spite of this fact Harper's Weekly began a scathing 
attack on the Pope and everything Catholic. Eugene Lawrence, 
who was a master at mixing invective with abuse, wrote these 
articles, filled with the vilest charges and calumnies. He accused 
the Catholics of the United States of disloyalty and treason. 

Father Hecker at once took up the matter. He remembered 
that in 1860 this same Harper’s Weekly had grossly abused Presi- 
dent Lincoln, had caricatured and ridiculed him and other leaders 
of the Republican Party, and that its attacks continued until it be- 
came evident that the coming Civil War would destroy all its sales 
in the Southern States. Father Hecker believed that as the Harpers 
accused their neighbors of treason and disloyalty, they themselves 
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should have an unblemished record for patriotism. The case was 
entrusted to Col. James Meline, and his first step was to secure a 
volume of Harper's Weekly containing the issues of the fall and 
winter of 1860. Search was made in every library in the city with- 
out avail, and it was found that that particular volume had disap- 
peared from all collections of books then accessible to the public 
John Gilmary Shea came into the office of THE CaTHoLic WorLD 
while the search was in progress, and when told of the trouble said in 
his high falsetto: “I'll bring you that volume of Harper’s to-mor- 
row.” Thousands had bought Harper’s in 1860, but Dr. Shea 
seemed to be the only one wise enough to preserve his copies. From 
the ammunition this volume furnished, Col. Meline paid his respects 
to Eugene Lawrence and Harper's by means of the deadly parallel 
and with speedy and effective results. Harper’s no longer abused 
Catholics. 

Col. Meline also took up the cudgels for Mary Queen of Scots, 
whose character was attacked by James Anthony Froude, with a 
literary ability that dazzled his readers. When Col. Meline finished 
his attack Froude was demolished. 

Another of the well-equipped veteran writers of the early days 
was Col. James McGee, brother of Thomas D’Arcy McGee, who 
saw active service during the war, and who resumed his literary 
work in New York on the coming of peace. He called at the office 
one afternoon in the absence of Father Hecker, bringing with him 
an article on Irish affairs for publication. He entrusted the manu- 
script to Lawrence Kehoe, who forwarded it to Father Hecker. 
When Col. McGee next called, he received a note accepting the 
article, on the proviso that he would write a series on Irish topics. 
He went to work, and his articles on the Irish question culminated 
in Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill for Ireland. Col. McGee continued 
to contribute to THE CATHOLIC Wor LD until his death. At that time 
Father Hecker had completed arrangements with D’Arcy McGee for 
a series of articles, the first of which was then in type and ready 
for publication. They would have given to the readers of the 
magazine the results of the ripe experience of one who had taken an 
active part in movements affecting the progress of the Catholic 
Church in America from the time of the first Know-Nothing out- 
break, had not a telegram to Father Hecker from Ottawa announced 
the news of D’Arcy McGee’s assassination. Father Hecker mourned 
for the fallen hero because of their personal friendship, and because 
THE CATHOLIC Wor -p had lost a valuable contributor. 
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When the editorial work became so exacting that Father 
Hecker found it necessary to increase the staff, Mr. Hoyt took 
charge of the down-town office. He had been a clergyman, and 
after his conversion to the Faith became an enthusiastic follower 
of Father Hecker, and remained in the editorial department for 
some time. In the meantime he prepared for the priesthood and was 
ordained. He was an exemplary priest and a cultured gentleman, 
and he went to his reward after years of parish work. 

The time never came in the down-town office when a visit from 
Father Hecker was not to be expected, and on these occasions when 
he received a notable article from one of his favorite contributors— 
and he always kept up his personal correspondence with them—it was 
his custom to read it aloud to those who happened to be present. On 
one occasion when he was preparing one of the numbers of the 
magazine during the centennial year, he received from Aubrey de 


Vere copy of a poem or centennial ode he had asked for, and which’ 


he suggested should glorify the cause of American Independence. 
This he read aloud with his perfect enunciation and emphasis, and 
all were charmed with its beauty. Later, on its publication, it was 
found to bear comparison with the best efforts of the American poets 
on the same theme. 

As years passed, Father Hecker found it more and more diffi- 
cult to spend the necessary hours in the editorial room. His 
energies were directed to the larger questions affecting the Church. 
He went to Rome to attend the Vatican Council, and from the Holy 
City he forwarded to THE CATHOLIC WorLD a number of famous 
articles summarizing the transactions of that august body. 

Though John Boyle O’Reilly, afterwards the famous editor of 
the Boston Pilot, was counted among the early contributors, he 
did not make a permanent stay in New York on his arrival in 1869, 
after his escape from an English prison in Australia, but he owed 
the first money he earned in America to the kindly offices of THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD’s associate editor, Mr. Hassard, who secured the 
publication in the Tribune of his famous poem, The Chase of the 
Amber Whale. Not finding a convenient opening in New York he 
went to Boston, where he became eminent in the literary and social 
life of that city, and the associate of Archbishop Williams in the 
publication of The Pilot, and co-proprietor with him of that paper 
until his death in 1890. 

One of the old associate editors was Mr. Arnold, who was 
particularly strong on punctuation and paragraphing. However, 
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as most of the leading articles were prepared for publication in the 
Paulists’ convent, their authors escaped the tyrannous blue pencil 
of the down-town editor, whose domain was restricted to the War- 
ren Street office. 

Illustrating Father Hecker’s happy faculty of enlisting writers 
of ability in special lines of work, was his capture as a contributor 
of Dr. O’Leary, Professor of Literature in Manhattan College, on 
the occasion of a chance visit of the latter to the office. It resulted 
in a series of articles on the Darwinian question, all of which were 
well received. 

Louis Binsse was a prolific writer on a variety of topics, his 
favorite subjects being the prisons of France, and the charities 
and charitable work in the prisons of New York. Under Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s régime Mr. Robinson wrote sketches on My Trip to Mexico, 
remarkable for their clearness and sustained interest. His son was 
later the superior of one of the religious orders in England. It was 
at the office of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD that the daughter of the Earl 
of Dunraven wrote her celebrated Letters of an Irishwoman to Her 
Sister. Robert T. Rea, an old time proofreader, found his way 
into the Church through reading copy for the magazine. Hardly 
a week passed without a visit or a contribution from William Lum- 
mis, always cautious of speech and diffident of manner; or from 
Zachariah Halpin, whose general good humor never failed to win 
adherents to his all-pervading optimism. 

From the earliest days Henry Livingston Richards was a 
regular contributor. His friendship for Father Hecker made him 
a companion in the founder’s pilgrimages to distant cities, a coun- 
sellor on questions that stirred his soul, and a comforter when mis- 
understandings brought grief to his heart. His practical good sense 
straightened out many a snarl, and his charity never permitted his 
pen to write a harsh word of criticism. 

One of the early writers was Rev. John Talbot Smith, young 
then to be sure, but the literary excellence of whose early work still 
charms readers young and old. Mr. Girard, editor of the old 
Graphic, New York’s first illustrated daily, was a contributor who 
took a world view of political affairs, and who, with William Seton, 
John McCarthy, Mrs. Starr, Mrs. William Tecumseh Sherman, 
General John Newton, and General William Starke Rosecrans, and 
many other callers and contributors, kept the editor well informed 
on mooted subjects to be treated in the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
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Edward D. Farrell was a member of the staff in 1868, and as a 
confidential attaché his services were invaluable on many occasions. 
Later he entered the educational field, and retired as district super- 
intendent of schools. 

The circulation of THE CaTHoLic Wor LD was one of Father 
Hecker’s least cares. He always contended that the time had 
arrived when a Catholic monthly magazine on the lines laid down 
for THE CATHOLIC WorRLD, and which he made it his special duty 
to see carried out to the letter, would become a permanent and pros- 
perous institution. The result justified the accuracy of his judg- 
ment in this respect, for the circulation increased rapidly not only in 
the metropolitan district, but throughout the United States and 
abroad. A special edition had to be printed for Burns & Oates of 
London, and the general news dealers throughout the country soon 
came to demand a liberal supply from the American News Company. 
To meet these demands, in addition to the regular mail subscribers, 
required a monthly edition of ten thousand copies as early as 1869, 
and it must-be remembered that the annual subscription price 
at that time was five dollars. 

This circulation was reached without any of the modern 
methods of advertising or “acceleration,” and largely on the in- 
trinsic merits of the magazine, which took its commanding position 
in the literary world, and attained a success that has enduréd for 
fifty years, and has never been equalled. 

















LITERATURE AND LIFE, 
BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. 


Roaeeo/O say that literature depends for its quality upon life 
Yl itself, is one of those truisms which have something 
of the dignity of a first principle. No people have 
Sey ever produced really good, enduring literary writing 
(eves) save when their soul has been alive with strong 
purpose or elated with high achievement, or when they are stretch- 
ing out towards some yet unrealized ideal. On the other hand, 
when a people’s soul is nerveless and lacking in moral or spiritual 
energy, their decadence will be reflected in the books they read and 
the songs they sing. There is no truer index to a man’s inmost 
soul than the books in which he delights or finds his solace. 

But whilst many will acknowledge this truth in general terms, 
there are yet comparatively few who are awake to the enormous 
moral power exerted over men’s lives by what is properly termed 
literature, as distinct from mere writing. For literature is some- 
thing more than the cataloguing of one’s thoughts: it is the living 
utterance of the soul caught up into the emotion which some visioned 
truth excites in the soul of the seer; and it expresses and diffuses 
that emotion together with the truth it utters; it acts upon the 
imagination as well as upon the logical reason; it speaks to the heart 
as well as to the brain. That is where its unique power for good 
or evil comes in: it not only directs the intelligence, but at the same 
time it stirs the passions and affections which are the immediate 
moral agents in the fashioning of men’s lives; and for this reason 
it wields a subtle and persuasive influence not only in the formation 
of men’s minds, but even more so in the formation of character. 
Indeed the ultimate value of a literary work is not so much in the 
subject it treats about, in its ideas or dogmatic teaching, as in the 
attitude of soul with which it approaches its subject; in its general 
outlook on life itself; and in the moral and spiritual quality which 
pervades it. It is this which leaves its mark on the mind of the 
reader, and forms or deforms his soul. 

Now this is a fact which peculiarly concerns us Catholics at the 
present time; for at no time, perhaps, were men more influenced by 
the written word than they are now. Whether we are concerned to 
bring home to the world at large the truth and beauty of Catholic 
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‘ 
teaching, or whether we would foster the Catholic life amongst those 
who acknowledge the guidance of our Catholic Faith, we cannot 
afford to ignore the immense power of strong and noble literature 
to win the allegiance of men to the cause we have at heart. 

At the outset it is needful to recognize frankly the moral harm 
done by literature which is weak in intelligent understanding of 
the actual experiences of life or in personal conviction; the literature 
which plays with mere fancies or borrowed sentiment. Nothing 
is ultimately more harmful to men’s characters, or more productive 
of moral and spiritual weaklings; and it is not of such sort of men 
that the Church is built up in spiritual vigor, or the Faith rendered 
beauteous in the eyes of the world. All literature to be morally 
wholesome must be strong; it must be created in the vision and by 
the judgment of a heart which has looked into the face of its own 
experience with steady gaze, and brings that experience to the aid 
of its judgment of men and things. No literature has ever vitally 
moved the world which does not manifest this note of heart-search- 
ing experience. A man must have battled with the problem of his 
own soul; he must have weighed the truth that he utters in the 
scales of his own experience, and issued forth with a personal 
conviction of the truth, if his utterance is to read those deeper 
depths of other men’s souls where lie the springs of true emotion 
and vigorous action. It is just this underlying personal experience 
which makes his utterance forceful and stimulating in its action 
upon the souls of other men. But the writer who gathers his 
emotion, not from personal experience and conviction, but from 
some clinging sentiment which adheres to a word or institution or 
idea; who accepts the word or institution or idea because of 
impersonal sentiment, rather than the sentiment because of the 
thing to which it is attached—such a writer, though he may stir 
the surface of men’s souls with pleasurable sensation or unpleasur- 
able, will bring no true conviction. It need hardly be pointed out 
how literature of this sort not only does not strengthen the mental 
and moral character, but positively tends to weaken both; no matter 
what his subject may be, whether religious or secular, a plea for 
godliness or ungodliness. Even a treatise on the love of God, 
if it lacks the conviction which comes from real, not fanciful, 
experience, is apt to cause spiritual harm, inasmuch as it will satisfy 
the craving for emotion, whilst leaving the source of true and 
healthful emotion untouched. In consequence God is made a mere 
idol of superficial sentiment instead of the living fulfillment of 
human nature’s deepest need and desire; and should the heart 
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at length awaken to its real longing, and experience its true need, 
the idol of unreal sentiment will fall and the soul find itself without 
God; or worse, will turn against God Whom it has bound up with 
its false sentiment. And in truth it is to religious literature of this 
kind, that many a man has owed his loss of faith and piety. Far 
better would it be to have no religious literature at all than this 
which saps away the very foundation of spirituality. The ultimate 
injury would be less, both to the individual and the Church at large; 
for such literature does but devitalize the spiritual energies. 

But if weak religious literature is harmful, so too is weak 
secular literature: since all literature has a moral effect either for 
the upbuilding or destroying of character. Parents and teachers 
are oftentimes careful to keep from the young books which mani- 
festly inculcate immoral or irreligious principles, whilst with an 
easy conscience they encourage the reading of books which, in their 
ultimate and cumulative effect upon character, are hardly less in- 
jurious. Take the majority of the novels which are thus put into 
the hands of young men and women. In the radical insincerity 
of their sentiment and their lack of moral conviction, they are 
far more harmful to the souls of the young than many a novel 
which the respectable or pious parent taboos. They do not present 
problems which alarm the parent, but they do educate the young 
man and girl in habits of insincerity, feeding their minds upon 
unreal emotion, and deadening the capacity to think truly and to 
look for life’s deeper realities. A generation whose mind is thus 
fashioned can have no moral stamina. It is not to such human 
material that the holiest Faith can look to bear compelling witness 
to its life-giving Truth. 

On the other hand, literature of the nobler sort, whether it 
be professedly religious or secular, has always an invigorating 
moral effect. Even if it does but teach a man to look with sincere 
mind upon the commonest things of the earth, there is a distinct 
gain in essential truthfulness. But the greater literature never 
does stop short at the world outside a man; it always reveals the 
soul which is in man, and the deeper life of the world with which 
man’s soul is akin. To every true literary writer and not merely to 
the poet, the world which meets the eye is the domain or battle ground 
of spiritual forces. He may marshal his facts like a mathematician, 
but behind the visible facts he sees some moral or spiritual force; and 
it is the consciousness of this force which evokes the emotion through 
which literature acts upon the world. Hence, no matter what his 
subject may be, whether it be drawn from human life or inanimate, 
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from life’s tragedy or comedy, from the laws of reason or the dark 
ways of instinct, the true literary artist speaks directly to the 
human soul, leading it to a wider knowledge of itself and of its 
relation to the external world: he sets the human spirit working 
and evokes a larger personal consciousness. On the old scholastic 
principle, that it is better to be than not to be, all true literature 
may be said to benefit a man, inasmuch as it tends to make him 
more a man. The literary artist may indeed work immediate 
harm if, whilst he arouses men to conscious effort, he directs his 
desire towards the attainment of what contravenes the divine pur- 
pose as revealed in conscience and Faith; and when he does this, 
the greater the literary merit of his work, the more subtly does it 
instill its poison. But in this case the evil comes not from the 
perception of the facts or experience, as from the deliberate deduc- 
tions which the writer draws from the felt experience. These 
deductions may be false and mischievous, whilst the essential expe- 
rience is true. Here it is possible for a literary work to be at once 
the utterance of true spiritual experience, and yet morally false in 
so far as the writer sets himself to build up a theory upon the basis 
of his experience. 

But there is one thing about the greater literature, even when 
it is harmful, which makes it in the long run morally preferable 
to literature of the weaker sort. The greater literature, just because 
it leads a man to a consciousness of the elemental realities of life, 
in some measure supplies the antidote to its own poison. It devel- 
opes intelligence whilst arousing emotion; and in forcing men to 
look at vital issues intelligently, its own actual conclusions sooner 
or later are brought to judgment before the tribunal itself has 
evoked. And if, in the meanwhile, the awakened intelligence finds 
truer guidance in the solving of the problems to be faced, the prob- 
ability is either that no harm will be done or that it will ultimately 
be remedied. The harmful influence of weak literature is more 
difficult to combat or remedy, since it deadens the intelligence and 
makes a man a mere creature of excited sensation; and as long as 
the sensation is pleasurable, the victim will not readily listen to 
reason. The difficulty arises from the fact that the man habituated 
to mere sentiment, loses the power of real self-activity, and in the 
widest sense is demoralized. 

Now it is unhappily the fact that of the multitude of books, 
whether professedly secular or religious, which are year by year put 
forth, by far the greater number either have no literary merit at all, 
or else go to swell the flood of literature of mere sentiment. At the 
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same time, amongst books of real literary quality, the greater number 
are written either with the professed purpose of challenging the 
traditional Christian beliefs and code of conduct or in ignorance of 
Catholic teaching. The results are that there has been a weaken- 
ing of character amongst the reading public at large; whilst amongst 
those who are attracted to stronger mental fare, there has been a 
widespread revolt against the hitherto accepted Christian life. This 
is a fact Catholics have need to recognize frankly and to remedy. 
Without a strong and high Catholic literature, the beauty and con- 
vincingness of Catholicism will never receive its just mead of ap- 
preciation; either amongst the body of Catholics themselves or in 
the outside world; and we shall never be able to combat successfully 
the anti-Christian propaganda which animates so much of the liter- 
ary efforts of to-day. If the Catholic Faith, with its inspiring 
ideals, is to win over the reading world—and to-day we have to deal 
with a reading world—it must be presented in. language alive with 
the living genius of that which it would set forth, and which bears 
the hall-mark of inspiration of noble truth sincerely felt. Then only 
will it be really convincing and captivating. And surely if any- 
where inspiration might be found for the noblest literature, it is in 
the ideals of the Catholic Church. 

Nor is it merely for the purpose of winning the outside world 
to recognize the Catholic claim to truth and beauty that we need 
a strong literature to-day: it is equally necessary for the fostering 
of the Catholic life of those within the Church to draw out their 
enthusiasm and awaken their understanding and enkindle a love 
of things Catholic. Too great a proportion of our Catholic books 
at the present time leave the imagination and the deeper emotion un- 
touched, and consequently fail to present that beauty of truth which 
stirs the heart and compels a willing and joyous service. Indeed it is 
to be feared that the lack of literary quality in Catholic writings 
meant for popular reading, has not infrequently been encouraged on 
the ground that what the mass of our people want is not “ literary ” 
writing, but “ simple, homely books.” But this plea either is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the requirements of true literature, or 
else is a more or less conscious pandering to the fallacy that the mass 
of men are devoid of feeling for the beauty of truth, which it is the 
office of true literary writing to convey. Hans Andersen’s fairy 
tales are not the less true literature because they are the delight of 
children. A book may be simple and homely, and yet suffused with 
the mystic light in which the beauty of truth is conveyed to the soul 
of the reader. Let it be remembered that true literary quality de- 
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pends primarily upon moral and spiritual conditions in the soul of 
the writer, rather than upon a cultivated style of words, though this 
too is not to be despised. The body should as far as possible reflect 
the living soul; yet it is the living soul which mostly matters. A 
book may be crude in style; yet if it is the utterance of an animated 
soul, it is preferable, even artistically, to a work of perfect outward 
style which lacks the animated soul. Many a literary work of im- 
perfect style lives and is cherished for its inspiring quality, whilst 
more perfect works of style are rightly cast into the lumber room. 
It is perhaps just because so many people have failed to recognize the 
moral quality in true literature, that they have depreciated its value 
in the moral and spiritual upbuilding of men’s souls. 

It may then be well to consider what are the moral qualities 
which make literature really inspiring and powerful. 

The first condition is merely that the writer have a real, per- 
sonal, living faith in the message he wishes to convey to the reader. 
High literature is always at base a confession of faith, and never a 
mere expression of opinion or an array of argument or a retailing of 
gossip. When the Norse poets sang their sagas they were uttering 
the faith which was in them—their faith in the hardy valor which 
was at once to them the joy and glory of life. It is Shakespeare’s 
robust worship of human life under all its natural manifestations 
which is at the root of his imperishable genius. Thomas Carlyle 
would never have attained true literary power but for his firm belief 
in the supreme nobility of life as exhibited in the man strong to act 
and to endure. Cynicism has never yet produced healthful litera- 
ture; nor has the cynic produced any enduring literature except 
when, as in the case of Thomas Carlyle, the cynicism has a back- 
ground of strong faith, and is itself an expression of the under- 
lying faith. In fact, the writings of the cynics themselves go to 
prove that the literature which is strong to influence the world’s 
thought, is the product of a faith in something. Voltaire and the 
prophets of the French Revolution would have beaten against the 
Christian ideals with little effect had not their attacks been weighted 
with a faith in their own ideal of human freedom, more fervent and 
vital than the faith in Christianity of their opponents. And this is to 
be remembered: real faith—the faith which wins battles—is never 
entirely in error, since it is always allied with some true instinct of 
human nature or with some vital perception of the heart; and in that 
it differs from mere intellectual opinion with which it is sometimes 
unthinkingly confused. The mental deductions may be altogether _ 
false; the theories built upon the felt experience may be utter 
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foolishness; but the faith that makes men strong to win over the 
hearts of men is never wholly false. It is in virtue of the element 
of truth that lies in his faith that a man’s writing continues as a liv- 
ing force. The deeper and more fundamental the truth to which 
his faith clings, the more powerful and enduring is his influence 
upon the lives of men: provided, also, that the other moral elements 
of literary power are present. 

Literature in fact is born in the heart’s acceptance of some 
moral or spiritual truth as a beauteous mystery, in the vision of 
which it lives and works. Take away the mystery, and the reader’s 
spirit flags, since it is the delight in the unfolding vision of that which 
his faith holds which urges him onward. He must feel himself 
in the presence of something beyond himself, and yet which is his 
possession by faith in it, before he can give forth a true literary 
utterance. For that reason pure rationalism cannot produce high 
literature. A logical treatise may be suffused with literary feeling; 
but what gives the literary quality is some faith to which the logical 
reasoning is subservient in the writer’s soul: and it is by the fer- 
vency of this faith, and not by its logic, that such a treatise finally 
forces the conviction of the heart and stirs it to moral and spiritual 
activity. 

A second condition of high literature is sincerity. No man 
has ever yet produced what the world continues to hold as whole- 
some literature, except in so far as he has really meant what he has 
uttered, speaking with the conviction of the heart. A man may 
write a book which, judged intellectually, is clever, and as to style 
is fashioned with a sense of literary form; but if his work is lacking 
in sincerity, it is more properly ranked with the conjuror’s tricks 
than with the living creations of the soul. Such works may for a 
time fascinate, but they leave no constructive thought behind them 
and no real conviction. We have suffered much from this sort of 
literary product, and its widespread acceptance as high literature 
is a sign of the moral instability of our social life, and of the lack 
of creative ideals in our intellectual life. The secular world of to- 
day has been largely educated upon mockery which laughed at its 
own solemn asservations, whilst, yet more recently, it has come un- 
der the sway of a literature which parades a solicitous respectability 
with its tongue in its cheek. The real worth of such work will be 
apparent when the indifference of a saner generation casts it aside 
with contempt. But insincerity is not always as self-conscious as 
in the writings here referred to. There is, for example, the re- 
ligious book written for “ edification,”. in which the writer utters 
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the conventional sentiments which he deems proper to his subject, 
without that real conviction of their truth which depends upon per- 
sonal experience. The wish “to edify,” it is to be feared, proves 
not infrequently a snare to writers on religious subjects, and ac- 
counts for much of the spiritual inanity, as well as for the poor 
literary quality, of not a small number of our religious works. A 
man’s writing, if it is to have force, must express truthfully his own 
personal conviction. The writer may laugh over his subject, but it 
must be a wholesome laughter which leaves the heart honest; he 
may indulge in sentiment, but the sentiment must ring true ;. he may 
retail the thoughts of other men, but he must first make them his 
own; otherwise the deeper personal conscience of his readers will 
convict him of falsehood, and judge him and his work shallow or 
untrue; and with such a conviction his power to convince is gone. 
A man must utter his faith in all sincerity, if his work is to have 
that moral power which is the ultimate test of true literary utter- 
ance. ‘ 

But whilst it is true that the inspiration of literary work comes 
from the writer’s faith, the inspiration becomes effective only in so 
far as it calls forth the affective emotions. All true literature is 
born of the soul’s passion: it springs forth out of some intimate de- 
light or sorrow. A man must love or hate, worship or be alive 
with condemnation, before he can produce a work which will rank 
amongst the vital things of human utterance. Not that mere pas- 
sion will give birth to literary work: the passion must first pass 
through the reflecting intellect, and be brought under the sway of the 
moral judgment, before it can properly enter into a man’s work; 
yet without passion his writing will remain mere writing, and fail 
to attain to the dignity and power of literature. For it is primarily 
through the emotion which invests his utterance, that the writer 
reaches the heart of the reader, and communicates the faith which 
is in himself. Emotion is thus the vehicle of his inspiration. ‘Yet 
itis well to remember that the emotion which enters into true literary 
work must be the emotion of the spirit attuned to a noble faith: 
otherwise you have but a debased emotion and a debased literature. 

George Eliot, seeking for the compelling power of the Jmita- 
tion of Christ, found it in the fact that its message “is the direct 
communication of a human soul’s belief and experience;” but she 
adds: “ it was written by a hand that waited for the heart’s prompt- 
ing: it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust 
and triumph—not written on velvet cushions to teach endurance to 
those who are treading with bleeding feet on the stones. And so it 
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remains to all time a lasting record of human needs and consola- 
tions; the voice of a brother who ages ago, felt and suffered and 
renounced.” The same might be said of St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions; and is it not because we have in these books the utterance 
of a strong faith invested with exquisite human emotion, that men 
continue to turn to them for spiritual light and comfort? But in 
every book that has powerfully moved men to self-knowledge or 
action, or has won their appreciation for the higher things of life, 
there will be found this same alliance of true emotion with ex- 
perience and faith. And this is intelligible if we remember that the 
impelling motive of literary writing is not merely to inform the 
mind but to win the affections to the truth conveyed. Literature has 
not merely to tell the truth; it must impress the soul of the reader 
with a conviction of the beauty of the truth; and to do that it must 
touch the imagination and the heart as well as convert the logical 
reason; then only does the truth bring with it a sense of that 
spiritual freedom for which the human spirit is ever hungering— 
and in which it finds its joy. 

At the present time it is just this beauty of the Catholic Faith 
which, as it seems to many of us, the world is waiting for. The 
modern spirit has passed through an acute-stage of rationalism in 
religion, and finds itself bankrupt of positive spiritual ideals. In its 
despair it is turning here and there in search of some ideal 
which will pull it out of the slough of despond into which 
rationalism has landed it. Some are looking back to cultured pa- 
ganism; others are intent upon a pseudo-mysticism; some few are 
turning their eyes towards Catholicism. But the turning towards 
Catholicism would undoubtedly be more widespread were the teach- 
ing of the Faith more generally interpreted by a literature which 
would convey to the age in which we live, a sense of the moral and 
spiritual beauty attaching to the Faith. And upon such a literature 
our own lives would grow spiritually stronger and more vital, as did 
Catholic life in the too-little known “ Ages of Faith” in the early 
days of the Church’s development. But we must first rid ourselves 
of the notion that high literature is a luxury for the few, and that the 
unliterary book and the book of cheap sentiment are good enough for 
the moral and spiritual uplifting of the multitude. In that fallacy 
lies the root of much weak-kneed Catholicism amongst the younger 
generation of Catholics. 
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UGH was gone, and Brona was in her room on her 
knees before the crucifix. “O happy lot!” These 
were the words of the stanza of the poem of the Dark 
Night that Hugh was not able to take as applying to 
himself. Was he yet to read the riddle? Might he 
not discover what was meant by that happy lot, and 

make it his own? He was a resolute man, and if he found that he was 
called to the faith of the proscribed, he would walk to meet his 
worldly ruin. Such ruin would, of course, include that of Morogh 
O’Loghlin, but her father’s tent was already pitched in heaven, and 
she herself was of no account, except in as far as she could minister 
to the needs and the comfort of his remaining years. God would 
provide a harbor for them. But Hugh Ingoldesby, the young man 
with his life to live, the friend who had protected them, was he to lose 
everything in the world through his generous sympathy with the 
oppressed ? 

If he had never met her, he would have gone on conscientiously 
disbelieving in the creed condemned by his church (if he had a church), 
by what he called common sense, and by the State. He was not ac- 
countable for invincible ignorance. And, now, might not his irresponsi- 
ble attitude change to one of unbelief no longer irresponsible? A mere 
doubt, while effecting his worldly overthrow, might fail to bring him 
actual conviction of the truth of the faith that was so difficult to him? 
Thus she would have on one side ruined him, and on the other only 
brought him into danger. 

Tortured by these thoughts, Brona felt that the cup of her sorrow 
was indeed filled to the brim. The peace and sweetness preached by 
the Saint of the Cross, out of his own experience, was far from her. 
At the moment the Living Flame seemed to give her no light, and the 
shadows of the dark night were upon her. Memory brought to her 
mind familiar words of the Saint of which she had tried to make a 
motto for her life. 





A 


My soul is detached 
From everything created, 
And raised above itself 
Into a life delicious, 
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Of God alone supported. 

And therefore I will say, 

That what I most esteem 

Is that my soul is now 

Without support, and with support. 


All that had been done in her soul seemed now undone. Could 
she say, 
God alone and I 
God alone in my spirit to enlighten it, 
God alone in my acts to sanctify them, 
God alone in my heart to possess it. 


Turning over the pages of the book, looking for some help, 
she fastened on the Saint’s explanation of the words “ in darkness and 
concealment,” a line in one of the poems which had fascinated Hugh, 
and she tried to apply the lesson to her own heart in the silent suffering 
which her tongue could confide to no one. 

“ When God visits the soul Himself the words of the stanza are 
then true, for in perfect darkness, hidden from the enemy, it receives 
at such times the spiritual graces of God...... A work wrought in the 
dark, in the hiding place, wherein the soul is confirmed more and more 
by love; and therefore the soul sings 


In darkness and concealment. 


Had the promised grace been now denied her, so that her faith 
seemed gone? And had she in darkness and concealment been only 
working the undoing of the man who loved her? She had prayed for . 
him, and was his uncertainty of mind the answer to her prayers? Was 
she now doubting God Who had heard her prayers, as though He were 
some malign spirit hearing them awry and answering them with cruelty? 
In the anguish of his temptation she wept tears, prostrate with her face 
to the earth. 

All that day and night she prayed. Ought she to urge this man 
to talk to Father Aengus? Might not the saintly spirit of the Father 
rush on too fast to a conclusion and hurry the soul, dazed with new 
light, over a precipice unperceived by counsellor and counselled? A 
mere fascinating doubt, an imperfect effort at faith, ending in harder 
unbelief, was after all the worst thing her imagination dreaded. 
Would Father Aengus, wrapped in his own light, see nothing of this 
danger of darkness? After a hard struggle, she felt impelled to go 
to Father Aengus in his cell and put the case of Hugh, as she saw it, 
before him. A smile lit the friar’s pallid face when she confessed her 
dread of his too-urgent zeal for the cause of his divine Master. 

“Have no fear, my child,” he said. “ Neither you nor T must 
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press this soul. We will pray, and leave the answer to the judgment 
of God, to Whom every soul is known with‘its needs, Who knows His 
own requirements of each, and His designs for it as we could never 
guess them. God will send this man to me if it be good for him to 
come to me. He must seek me of his own impulse, being divinely 
impelled.” 

Then the terror left Brona, and her prayers were once more sweet 
with the confidence that had been her joy during many months of the 
past, when Hugh appeared to have forgotten her, making himself happy 
with other friends, and when she had believed herself separated from 
him for ever, except by spiritual links of the forging of God, which 
neither time nor distance would ever have power to weaken. Her face 
was bright, and her voice and words sweet as she came and went in her 
father’s sick room. She found him serenely at peace, thanking God 
for Ingoldesby’s protection, and making no complaint of the blow dealt 
him by his unworthy son, the knowledge of whose heartlessness was 
draining the life from his own heart. Turlough’s name was not 
mentioned between them, though a letter from Aideen passed from one 
to the other, in which she told of her efforts to find her nephew, and 
of the success which had brought her little comfort. 


XXX. 


As the summer approached and advanced, Ingoldesby continued in 
the way of life he had marked out for himself, busy with improve- 


’ ments on his estate, such as required long rides and the thinking out 


of plans, with the interviewing of experienced workers necessary for 
the realizing of his own tentative ideas. A visit to Castle O’Loghlin 
often filled the afternoon. Morogh was now able to come down to 
the library, and sat in his old chair by his writing table at the window 
overlooking the sea, appearing not so much like the shadow of himself 
as like the spirit within him, made more visible by the wasting of its 
material wrappings. Brona was always found near him, to read or to 
talk as he might desire. Hugh never saw her alone, and he had no 
opportunity of making further confidences to her. This was as Brona’s 
resolution had arranged it. Her fear of injuring him was stronger than 
her desire to know the working of his mind on certain subjects, of 
which he had given her a hint, and which might end either in his 
triumph or his undoing. 

She longed to know whether the old books found concealed in the 
high room of his house had been thrown aside as full of incomprehen- 
sible extravagances, or had maintained their fascination, and led him 
on by the new light that had shone on him momentarily. Had the 
light come again, or had it gone out and left him in a deeper darkness? 
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He talked cheerfully to her father about his doings on his lands, in a 
manner that caught the old man’s attention, and suggested new interests 
in life, were it only for an hour. She herself was all alive to these 
doings of Ingoldesby, both for his own sake, and for the poor who had 
her most tender compassion. Religion was never touched upon, lest 
difference of views should lend to dissension, marring to peace and to 
that harmony so necessary to Christian charity. 

Brona planned her walks at hours when she knew that Hugh’s self- 
appointed duties had taken him far from home in a quite opposite 
direction from the paths she selected for her own rambles. One morn- 
ing when she believed him to be at least five miles away, she saw a 
figure on horseback coming towards her over the brow of a hill, and 
for a moment thought it might be Hugh. Coming nearer, however, 
the rider sprang from his horse, and she perceived that it was Colonel 
Slaughterhouse who was walking to meet her. He threw his reins to 
the servant who followed him, and bade him take the horses to Ard- 
curragh, as he intended to see Miss O’Loghlin safely back to Castle 
O’Loghlin. Brona shrank from his greetings, but quickly took pains 
to conceal her dislike of this man whom she had last seen on the oc- 
casion of his search visit to her father’s house, and whose bold notice 
of herself had given her anything but pleasure. His manner now was 
respectful, if a little too friendly. 

“Tam delighted to see you, Miss O’Loghlin,” he said, “if only 
to congratulate you on being safe from such intrusions as that which 
first gave me the occasion of making your acquaintance. As you are 
now under the protection of Mr. Ingoldesby, I have no longer the 
power to annoy you. That I ever had the will to do so, I hope you . 
will believe—” 

“ Certainly,” said Brona, “ I know the law, and that you are bound 
by your duty. We have long been accustomed to live in fear of the 
law. Even now we live only at the sufferance of a good neighbor. But 
it is kind of you to let us know that you wish us well.” 

“Miss O’Loghlin, I wish more than that,” said Slaughterhouse. 
“T wish to make your welfare one with my own.” 

Brona felt a thrill of dread. What did this speech portend? Was 
one danger escaped only that another might be encountered? 

“Pray do not be uneasy about us,” she said. “As you say, we 
are safe for the present, and my father is enjoying a spell of peace.” 

“But will it last? ” persisted Slaughterhouse. “Ingoldesby is 
a good fellow, but human nature is human nature, and after all if he 
should change his mind you are at his mercy.” 

‘Even so,” said Brona, “ but I think he will not change. Mean- 
while let us live our lives in some kind of security, even if it be only 
short or imaginary.” 
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“T would make it real and lasting,” said the Colonel. “I ama 
blunt soldier, Miss O’Loghlin, “ but I must beg you to give me a hear- 
ing. Marry me, and I engage that you shall have no further trouble.” 

“You mean to be very good, Colonel Slaughterhouse,” said Brona, 
“and I am grateful for your thought about me. But what you ask me 
to do is impossible. I have promised to remain with my father.” 

“T will take care of your father, with you, as no other can take 
care of him. Ingoldesby means well, but his power is not sufficient. 
On several accounts he is likely to fall under suspicion himself.” 

“T hope not,” said Brona. “That would be a sad result of his 
protection of us. And you, sir, if protecting the oppressed brings 
suspicion on the protector, then why should you subject yourself to 
a like misfortune? ” 

“ Mine is a different position from Ingoldesby’s. I am employed 
and trusted by the authorities. I have friends in power. As my wife 
you may keep your own religion without fear of harm to anyone. I 
shall be able to arrange for that. Marriage with any other Protestant 
would be the ruin of your husband, unless you were to conform within 
a year. I should cease to admire you if I thought you could be induced 
to forswear your conscience. I can promise you freedom in this as in 
every other matter of importance. I have wealth enough to ensure you 
indulgence of all the pleasures you have had to forego in this de- 
testable country. You shall live anywhere you please.” 

Brona began to feel a dread of the urgency of the man’s manner, 
and the masterful haste with which he continued to put before her the 
advantages of her consent to his wooing. 

“You are very good, but indeed it cannot be,” she kept repeating 
at each pause in his argument, and began to walk more quickly, hoping 
to reach home and escape from him before she lost patience and pro- 


‘voked him to anger by betraying her dislike of him. He showed more 


forbearance, however, than she had expected. 

“T see I have startled you,” he said at iast. “‘I meant to have 
approached you more delicately, but, as I have said, I am a blunt 
soldier, and the temptation of an unlooked-for opportunity has been too 
much for me. I will not accept your denial now. I beg you to con- 
sider all I have said, and at some future time to give me another 
hearing. I will now venture to present myself to your excellent father, 
merely to congratulate him on his return to health, and on his present 
position of some degree of security.” 

Brona did not dare to refuse the visit to her father, putting his 
safety before all feelings of her own, not knowing what evils might be 
the consequence of defiance of this man who claimed to have power 
which her ignorance could not measure or estimate. 

“O good Lord! here’s Slaughterhouse! Where’s the priest?” 
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said Thady as he saw his young mistress approaching the house with 
her strange escort. 

“ The Father’s in his cell safe enough,” said Mrs. MacCurtin, “ and 
sure let him come. He can’t do harm to us now; we all belong to In- 
goldesby! ” 

“O wirra!” said Thady, “ it’s myself that doesn’t believe in e’er 
a mother’s son o’ them all, that would burn the whole of us one by one, 
and laugh at the fun of it.” 

“Go and open the door to him, an’ don’t be a fool,” said Mrs. 
MacCurtin, “and look as glad to see him as if he was Michael the 
Archangel instead of Satan himself.” 

Thady obeyed this order to the best of his ability, and that evening 
in the servants’ quarters told how he had perceived that Slaughter- 
house had jaws like a tiger and the eyes of a wolf, which was draw- 
ing largely on his imagination, seeing that the Colonel was rather a 
fine looking soldier, and that Thady had never seen in the flesh either 
wolf or tiger. 

The Colonel approached Morogh with an assumption of defer- 
ence and sympathy, and was received with such gentlemanly courtesy 
as made him feel that his visit was understood to be merely a grace- 
ful act expressive of conciliation. Brona gave her father no hint 
of his embarrassing proposals to herself. On this, as on many other 
disturbing matters, she was bound to be silent, and her father rested 
on the belief that the amiability of the formidable Slaughterhouse was 
an unexpected and agreeable consequence of the friendship of In- 
goldesby. 


XXXII. 


Hugh continued his study of the books which he had refused to 
leave in Brona’s keeping, and every night in the still hours before the 
dawn, he gave his mind to the fascination exercised over it by the 
radiant spirit gone centuries ago from amidst the earth’s clouds and 
perplexities. With the first whisper and pipe of birds and gush of 
fragrance from waking wild flowers, with the earliest gleam of pale 
eastern lights that grew to golden flame, he began to associate such 
joys of the soul of man as he had never imagined to exist. Every 
time he rose from his reading and pondering, he was as a man different 
from the man he had hitherto known himself to be. Of what it meant, 
of how anything real was to come of the change, he had no clear per- 
ception. 

The lights in the east grew to flame, the birds shouted their matins, 
the air breathed of flowers from which sunbeams were drinking the 
dew. Inanimate nature rejoiced. For him, the man, was no rapture. 
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Nothing but the desire to rest after a strange and unsatisfying vigil. 
He wanted another thinking and understanding mind with which to 
discuss his growing impression of knowledge to come, of light destined 
to intensify, revealing to him things that he had never yet seen. He 
could not talk to Brona, as he never found her alone. He began to 
suspect that she was trying to protect him from himself, and the thought 
sounded an alarm to his courage. The suggestion that a talk with 
Father Aengus would help him was rejected several times before he 
decided to act on it. But at last one day he said to Brona: 

“Could I be permitted to see the Father in his cell? I should be 
glad to have a little conversation with him, and there is no other way. 
Will he trust me?” 

“He will trust you. He is there now,” said Brona. ‘ Shall I 
speak to him? ” 

The Father’s response to the request was a warm invitation. 

Hugh was led by Brona, by the secret stairs and passages that led 
to the little dungeon where the humble Franciscan lived with his God. 
He found him writing at a small table on which were some books and 
a crucifix. At sight of the spare brown figure and the pallid face, 
Hugh remembered vividly his encounter with this man in the bog, and 
felt wonder and remorse sting and touch him keenly. With a passing 
thrill of amazement at his own conduct, Ingoldesby stood with bent 
head as Brona left and closed the door on him. 

“ You are welcome, Mr. Ingoldesby,” said the friar. “ Not every- 
one would care to pay a visit to this dark little den.” 

“ You believe it is a friendly visit?” said Hugh. “I am anxious 
to make you feel that I am worthy of your brave trust. Not every 
man would have courage to receive me here considering all the cir- 
cumstances.” : 

“ Have I not every reason for such trust?” said Father Aengus. 
“You are the saviour of this family from misfortune which they do 
not deserve. As for me I am nothing but a casual, a tramp in the 
service of God. I live only to help others. If I can help you in any 
way, or in any degree, let me know how to do it.” 

“T will go to the point at once,” said Hugh. “I have come across 
these books by accident, and have been reading them. I would like to 
talk to you about them. Will you tell me what kind of a man he was 
who wrote them? Was he a mere poet and dreamer, or did he do 
anything of service to the world?” 

“ He was certainly no useless dreamer; he did very noble service 
to the world of his days, service for the lasting benefit of the world of 
all days. He was a man of active life and practical abilities, in- 
dustrious, energetic in business, shrewd, prudent and courageous. To 
form an idea of his character you should study all his writings—these 
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books are only a part of them. You will find him neither a dreamer of 
fantastic dreams, nor a stern taskmaster, but a saint with a passionate 
love of his God, and, for God’s sake, of his neighbor ; besides being, as 
I have said, a man of eminent common sense, whose life was full of 
useful and very practical work.” 

“How can I get these other writings?” asked Hugh. “I am 
greatly attracted by his luminous thought. It impresses me with a 
power which no mere poet ever exerted over me. The noblest specula- 
tions of pagan philosophy, and the deepest wisdom of the Scriptures, 
have evidently fed his lofty mind. It amazes me that he should have 
been also a worker in practical affairs.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the friar, “ the world has a false conception of the 
mind of a saint, who may be at once poet and philosopher, religious and 
contemplative, yet fit for the ordinary duties of life, and in full pos- 
session of practical and social virtue and capacity.” 

“TI confess I have known nothing of the saints,” said Ingoldesby. 
“A mind such as the mind of this man attracts my admiration. That 
is all. I would like to see deeper into it.” , 

“T can lend you his books,” said Father Aengus, “if you venture 
to have them in your house.” 

“ T think I am above suspicion,” said Hugh, “ and may be allowed 
as a well-rooted Protestant to read what I please. And about the other 
saints of whom I have not the slightest knowledge, except as I have 
seen them in church windows, or in the paintings of the old masters 
prized for the sake of art, can you afford me also a little insight into 
the meanings of their strange lives and teachings?” 

“ St. Thomas Aquinas for instance,” said the priest. “St. Augus- 
tine?” 

“‘ These I know by name and I possess a volume of each, unread. 
I would be glad to begin with them,” said Ingoldesby. 

“ Here are more to begin with. But remember I have not pressed 
them on you, nor have I invited you here. I have laid no plot to lead 
you to my own way of thinking. Faith is of God. If He is drawing 
you nearer to Him, He will do it in His own way. Meanwhile I say 
again be careful. You may be beyond suspicion, but a man so straight 
and sincere may have enemies avoided by the more wary and the more 
cunning.” 

This was only the beginning of a conversation which lasted for 
some hours, and when Hugh departed he carried his loan of dangerous 
books as openly under his arm as though they had been the works of 
the most approved ancient pagans, or the latest production of that 
then rather rare littérateur, the English novelist. Evening after eve- 
ning he gave his mind to the reading of these books, and one night was 
sitting rapt in the study when he was interrupted by Colonel Slaughter- 
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house, claiming hospitality, declaring that he was tired and hungry, that 
his life was worse than a dog’s life, and that he was not going to bear 
it much longer. 

“My men are all over the country,” he said, “and in ill-humor 
because they have been finding little to do, and have been earning no 
rewards. Truth is I have tried to restrain them, but it is little use. 
Some other man will have to lead them soon—some fresh hand.” 

Hugh supplied all his wants of the hour, and afterwards the two 
men sat at the open window, while the moon rose over the mysterious 
bog, and the night mists flitted across it like penitential spirits in the 
ghostly gleam. The lamplight from within the room fell on the open 
book laid down by Hugh on the visitor’s entrance, and Slaughterhouse 
threw the end of his cigar out of the window and took up the volume. 

“ Hello!” he said. “ Popish books!” and then he looked through 
the pages for some minutes, while Hugh sat tranquilly watching him. 

At last the Colonel closed the book with a slap and threw it on the 
table. 

“ Now look here, Ingoldesby,” he said. “I’ve come here to you 
as a friend to a friend. You have given me meat and drink, and I 
will give you what is better, a word of advice. You are a proud, in- 
dependent fellow, and as such I admire you. But don’t let your pride 
run away with you in a conceit that you can be supposed to do no wrong 
in the eye of the law, and that you can dabble as much as you like in 
the mire of Popery without suspicion of. defilement.” 

“T don’t,” said Ingoldesby, smiling. ‘‘ Am I not the model of a 
law-abiding gentlemen? My hands are clean of mire of any sort, 
whether of Popery or of a law in a state of corruption.” 

“Corruption on both sides. Keep out of it all.” 

“T have not found any between the covers of the book you are 
condemning. Nothing but the highest thought, the noblest teaching 
that the heart and brain of man have ever conceived. If I may not 
think such thoughts or examine such teaching, what then do you 
provide for me? Is a man not the master of his own conscience? ” 

“ Not in this country. How can you ask such a question in a land 
where the air is hissing with the promises of bribery? Where the 
ultimate penalty of disobedience to the law is death? ” 

“ My neck is safe, however,” said Hugh laughing. “ Have another 
glass of wine, Slaughterhouse, and a good night’s sleep, and you will 
have no more nightmares.” 

“TI see you will not take me seriously,” said the Colonel. “ Yet I 
am giving you a friendly warning. You have associated yourself in an 
extraordinary manner with Catholics, and at the same time retired from 
the society of your Protestant neighbors. And, now, if you are caught 
studying Papistical literature, you may find yourself an object of 
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suspicion, which a false word from an enemy may change into certainty 
in the judgment of those who can strip you of everything.” 

“ Well, you see, I have you between me and the et said Hugh 
with another confident smile. 

“You may not have me long. I am sick of the work I have to do. 
I think of getting out of it all, marrying and going to live in some less 
miserable country. Another man who will have his fortune to make 
(rot who will, to manure his own new possessions) will take my 
place. When I have left the service, I shall have to wash my hands of 
you.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” said Ingoldesby. 

“ Think over what I have said. Now I will take. your hospitable 
offer and go to bed. Don’t sit up all night reading this dangerous 
trash,” said Slaughterhouse, going. 


XXXII. 


On a radiant midsummer morning Brona set out for the Mass 
Rock, arriving there at sunrise to find a congregation waiting for the 
coming of Father Aengus, who had not appeared. The priest had 
gone the evening before to give the last Sacraments to a dying man, 
at a considerable distance from the Castle. He had not expected to 
return that night, but had intended to meet the people at the Mass 
Rock by sunrise on the following morning. 

As time passed, and the familiar brown figure was not seen 
hastening across the bog, the people became uneasy and began to dis- 
perse. It was dangerous to linger there. Slaughterhouse’s men were 
known to be abroad. The priest might have had a timely warning to 
lie by in some of the hiding places, in hollow tree, or ruined wall, or 
cave under rocks which were his refuge when in fear of a surprise. It 
were safer for him and for them that they should separate and get 
back to their homes. And so they crept away, in ones and twos and 
threes, by cuttings in the bog, by passages, between rocks, and by 
stepping stones and planks of bogwood across pools and lake-like 
sheets of bog-water. 

Brona waited long, and was the last to turn her face towards 
home, where she hoped to find the Father in his cell. But Father 
Aengus had not returned to the Castle. He was not in his cell, nor 
had he been seen or heard of by anyone in the house or in the 
neighborhood since the previous evening. Such an unexpected ab- 
sence was not quite unusual, and yet was always a cause for great 
anxiety to his friends and clients. In some one of his lonely hiding 
places, scarcely known even to his friends, he might lie, starved and 
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chilled, till illness from exhaustion might seize him, and death put an 
end to his sufferings before aid could find him. 

“ Ah,” said Thady, “sure the bell isn’t more buried in the heart 
of a tree than himself maybe this minute. An’ ne’er a shout out of 
him like the ringin’ of the same bell, though nobody can find it.” 

“Don’t be a false prophet, Thady Quin,” said Mrs. MacCurtin. 
“The Father will be back in his cell safe and sound, as many a time 
he was, after the hearts had been squez out of us with fright about 
him.” 

Brona could not rest, and Hugh met her crossing the bog alone 
in search of the object of so much general anxiety. 

“What is the matter? ” he asked. “Is your father ill? Or you 
yourself? ” 

“We are ill with anxiety about Father Aengus. That is all. But 
it is an all that means much. How terrible if we were to lose our 
only friend in God!” 

“T do not believe that Slaughterhouse would allow him to be 
harmed.” 

“T trust not,” said Brona; but her faith in Slaughterhouse was 
hardly so absolute as Ingoldesby’s. 

It was a glorious midsummer day. The brown and golden 
moor, with its seams of purple and flashes of watery light, the gray 
violet hills, the darkling woods, the ripening fields, the blue sea with 
its fringes of green, all lay under a benediction of brooding sunshine, 
like the approving smile of an infinitely loving God. Going by un- 
frequented paths they met no living creature. Hugh found a longed 
for opportunity for talking to Brona of many things which he did 
not care to discuss in the presence of others, and Brona listened, 
thrilling with hopes and fears which she did not dare to put into 
words. Thus many hours passed while they traveled an area of some 
miles, visiting hovels and cabins where lay the sick and needy, who 
were the particular objects of the charity of Father Aengus. But 
no one had seen the Father or heard from him. 

At last they found the dying man to whom he had administered 
the last Sacraments on the prévious evening. The visit of consola- 
tion had been happily paid, and the Father had departed as usual just 
at nightfall. He had been seen to cross the bog by the light of the 
rising moon, but further than a shadowy fold in the land nobody had 
tracked him. Coming to a group of ruined walls with a half-fallen 
tower, Hugh made his way up a narrow winding stair to a hiding 
place among tumbled stones to which Brona directed him. 

“He may be lying there, stricken with illness,” she said. “I 
have always feared that some day we should so find him.” 

Hugh reached the spot with difficulty, but it was empty, and a 
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call of the Father’s name produced no answer. A hollow tree, a 
cave under rocks were explored, the name of Father Aengus was 
whispered in silent almost inaccessible places, and all to no purpose, 
till at last Ingoldesby insisted on Brona’s returning home, saying that 
in all probability the hours they had spent in their quest had brought 
the friar back safely to Castle O’Loghlin. That expectation was 
disappointed however. The priest was still absent and had not been 
heard of. 

After a sleepless night Brona was on the moor again, and again 
was met by Hugh bent on accompanying her. Turning their faces in 
a diferent direction from that traveled the day before, they followed 
the same plan of search, Brona going into the cabins, and asking 
questions of everyone she met on the way. The only information 
she gained was of the fact that a band of soldiery had been seen 
hanging about the countryside during the last few days. They had 
made raids on some of the better class of houses. It was hoped that 
they had now passed on elsewhere, but the terrified people spoke of 
their doings in whispers. That day’s search also proved unavailing, 
and on the third morning Hugh came early to the Castle to beg that 
Brona would not undertake another such long fatiguing quest, but 
would stay at home with her father, and try to divert his thoughts 
from the anxiety of the moment. 

“ Alas!” said Brona, “he cannot take any comfort till the truth 
is known. He will be better satisfied if he is assured that every ef- 
fort is being made. That our friend is lying ill and desolate some- 
where is certain, and I may possibly be, of all the searchers, the one to 
find him.” 

And so another day’s travel began. Brona tried in vain to 
persuade Ingoldesby that he was endangering his own safety by dis- 
playing such open sympathy with a felon, and with the friends whom 
he was supposed to have condemned and betrayed to the executors 
of the law. He persisted in supporting her throughout this hour of 
increasing tribulation. 

“My lot is my own,” he said. “I have drawn it. Let me take 
it. There are things that must be done without thought of danger. 
If not your resolute priest would never have set foot in this cruelly 
misgoverned country.” 

So they set out again, Hugh heavy-hearted, dreading a further 
impending trial for Brona, and Brona weighted with sorrow and fear 
for everyone concerned but herself. Occasionally they met people 
pretending to be gathering turf or cutting heather, or dragging bog- 
wood out of the water, all eagerly on the search for Father Aengus. 
A whisper with averted eyes was their greeting of Brona. Slaughter- 
house’s men might be lurking on the watch behind some rock or bush, 
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and words that the wind might carry were better unspoken. There 
had been scarcely a breeze all day. Radiant sunshine transfigured 
every feature of the land. The mountains seemed absorbed in a rap- 
ture of worship, the motionless sea raised blue eyes dim with dreams 
to the sky, a mantle of glory had descended on the darkling woods. 
All nature was lost in adoration of the Creator of so much splendor. 

“As if in pre-vision of what is to come, never yet sighted by 
mortal eyes, never felt by creature or thing,” said Brona pausing to 
rest against a thorn tree that looked at the moment like the Scriptural 
burning bush that hid the Lord. 

As the “ westering wheel” of the sun, having made heaven's 
descent, reached the mountains’ brow, and seemed to rest there, the 
wind began to rise in short gusts, and clouds that had hung about all 
day in golden laziness shook off their languor and hurried about the 
sky, making for the west, as if obeying some mysterious mandate 
to signal the end of so much magnificence by unveiling the glory so 
soon to become extinct. By the time these gusts of wind had 
freshened, and the clouded western sky had taken the appearance 
of a gory battlefield after the fray, Brona and Hugh had reached a 
spot skirting the bog, on its distant side from Castle O’Loghlin. 
They had passed the spot before, and had seen nothing unusual in the 
rough stems and thick growth of the branching trees hanging over 
their heads. Suddenly Brona uttered a piercing cry, and fell with 
her face to the sod. ° 

“© God! O God, he is there!” 

Hugh stooping to support her raised his eyes to the trees and 
saw what she had seen—the flutter of a brown gown, the swing of a 
sandalled foot as the wind swept the boughs aside; and for a moment 
the pallid face of the Franciscan gleamed on him, and vanished as the 
boughs closed again and hid it. Slaughterhouse’s men had not left 
the neighborhood without earning their money. 


XXXII. 


At midnight by the glimmer of a watery moon Father Aengus 
was taken down from the tree of his martyrdom into reverent arms, 
and laid in the grave hastily dug for him, his crucifix on his breast, 
his brown robe folded about his limbs, no coffin, no shroud, lest. delay 
should see the return of the executioners to desecrate this holy resting 
place, and to dishonor the mortal shell that had housed the soul of a 
saint and a Christian soldier. Ingoldesby and Thady were present 
at the strange funeral. 

“TI seen him put in,” said Thady hanging over the fire in the 
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small hours with Mrs. MacCurtin. “ He’s close to the bld Mass Rock, 
as he has a right to be. Oh, then when will the Mass be said there 
again, now he’s gone? An’ nobody to come after him till God sends 
us another warrior to fight for Him, and the masther dyin’ without 
the priest, an’ no Sacraments to comfort him. An’ that’ll be the sore 
end to his troubles. For dyin’ he is, an’ no wonder after one thing 
and another that has happened to him. Turlough to have turned out 
a rascal on him, and the Protestant to have got the estate, and Miss 
Brona to be left desolate, and himself to be dyin’ without a priest to 
bring the Lord to him.” 

“Whisht now, Thady,” said Mrs. MacCurtin, wiping her eyes. 
“Sure you know well that Morogh O’Loghlin lyin’ on his bed up 
there is well able to die without the priest. If he wasn’t wouldn’t 
God have waited a bit for Father Aengus, bad as He might have 
wanted to get him in heaven? And didn’t the Father tell us that 
the Lord Himself will come to us dyin’ without e’er a one to bring 
Him, or give Him the whisper that he’s wanted? Do y’ think it is 
the doctor we’re talkin’ about that needs a word to be sent to him, 
or how would he know a body was sick? And for Miss Brona it’s 
easy to have a guess about who’s goin’ to take care of her. The 
Protestant that has us owned at present is not goin’ to be a Protestant 
long.” 

“Tush, my good woman!” said Thady. “If you want to know an 
honest man’s real mind about that—I don’t believe in one o’ them. 
Is it two estates down to his name and throw them both over his 
shoulder? Do y’ want to put him even with the masther that’s a 
dying saint, and Father Aengus that’s a martyr? ” 

“T’m takin’ nothin’ to do with either odds or evens,” said Mrs. 
MacCurtin, “only sayin’ plain what I see, an’ I with my two eyes 
open.” . 

“Well, my two eyes is gettin’ shut,” said Thady, “an’ small 
blame to them, between salt tears an’ never a wink o’ sleep this many 
a night; besides the sight I seen at the Mass Rock a couple of hours 
ago, that nearly cut the light out o’ them, lavin’ you blind, Thady 
Quin, for the rest of the time you have to be in it.” 

Brona knew that her father was on his deathbed. The cruel 
martyrdom of his tender comforter and spiritual friend and counsellor 
had dealt him a final blow, and he lay prostrate in the death sickness 
of gradual heart failure, a little weaker every day, with no hope from 
his physician of his recovery. Ingoldesby stood by Brona, coming 
every day to relieve her watch undeterred by her protests as to his 
danger, or by the warnings of Slaughterhouse. Sometimes he stayed 
the night, if immediate death seemed imminent. In those quiet hours 
alone with the dyirig man, listening to his murmured prayers of resig- 
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nation and thanksgiving, the latent convictions of his own mind and 
heart forced their way to their place in his most living thoughts, and 
a resolution was taken which at that time he confided to no one. 

“How these Catholics die!” he said to himself. “How they 
bear to live, and how they die!” And he began to pray in the words 
he had learned from St. Augustine. 

Mrs. MacCurtin was right when she said that Morogh was able 
to die without the priest, since God had deprived him of all spiritual 
help. 

“ Brona,” he said, “I know you are grieving because I have to 
die without the Sacraments. But have good heart. I always thought 
I should have our dear saint beside me at this hour; but God has 
taken all such anxious desire away from me. He is coming Himself 
Who is the Sacrament. Already I hear His approach. He is coming 
across the bog. He is at the Mass Rock. Father Aengus is with 
Him, and others. I see Columba, Adamnan, and the Caldee. Patrick 
and Bridget, and the Holy Mother herself will be of the company. 
Already this room is filling with the angels in waiting for them.” 

Brona was holding his hand and watching the smile as of great 
bliss brightening on his face. 

Presently they heard him say with a loud and happy cry: 

“Welcome, a hundred thousand times welcome my Divine Master ! 
Amen. Come, Lord Jesus!” 

With the last ‘word his soul passed. 

They made his grave in the ancient ruined Corcomroe Abbey, 
in the open wind-swept chancel, near the sculptured tomb of King 
Conor O’Brien. And after all was done Brona stood like the shadow 
of herself, alone of all her family, in Castle O’Loghlin. ’ 

Aideen had not been able to come to her. Turlough had fought 
a duel in a gaming house, and was ill of a mortal wound. She had 
left her harbor in the convent and was nursing him, striving to save 
his useless life, and to bring peace to his soul. Her letter to Brona 
breathed of anguish which was little tempered by hope. Of all who 
had been hers in her home, Brona had no one by her except the faith- 
ful and affectionate old servants. But outside her walls there was still 
the devotion of Ingoldesby. 


XXXIV. 


Mary Delany hastened from her garden to her husband in his 
study. 

“ Morogh O’Loghlin is dead,” she said. “They have hanged the 
priest who was his comforter, and the shock has killed my friend. 
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Hugh Ingoldesby has written to me. The girl is alone at Castle 
O’Loghlin, and Hugh is concerned about her.” 

Dr. Delany joined his finger tips together as if about to pray 
or preach, and looked mildly over his spectacles. 

“ My dear love,” he said, “this is sad news. But there is nothing 
that you or I can do in the circumstances. The girl is already a nun, 
and will find a home in a French convent. Don’t let us follow Hugh’s 
lead by entangling ourselves in Catholic movements. Rumor says 
that he has greatly injured his reputation as an ee of the 
State by his interest in Papists and their affairs.” 

A slight frown crossed Mrs. Delany’s sunny face, and she said 
quickly, “ I love Brona O’Loghlin for her own sake, and be she Papist 
or Hindoo, I will show her any kindness I can in her day of need.” 

“ Right, right, my love,” said the Dean. “ But what is her need? 
Where are the French aunt and the troublesome brother? What 
occasion can you have to interfere? ” 

“The graceless Turlough is ill from his own folly, and his ador- 
ing aunt is nursing him.” 

The Dean shook his head. “ Pity Hugh had not allowed the 
young man to step into his father’s shoes. The estate would have 
been saved for the family and the name carried on, and the county 
at the same time would have secured another good Protestant land- 
holder.” 

“At the sacrifice of conscience!” said Mrs. Delany reproach- 
fully. 

“My dear, don’t speak like that to anyone but me, or you may 
be quite misunderstood. There is an extreme, an exaggerated con- 
science that leads persons astray, and which ought not to be taken 
into consideration. But do as you please, my love, and I trust that 
your husband’s reputation and position will shield you from the con- 
sequences of your too good-natured action.” 

An hour later Hugh presented himself in person to Mrs. Delany, 
who received him with even more than her usual kindness. 

“Tell me all about it,” she said. 

When she had heard the details of the O’Loghlin tragedy, she 
proceeded to act with the good nature which her husband had dis- 
approved and yet sanctioned. 

“ Any service I can do Miss O’Loghlin shall be done for her own 
sake,” she said, “ but after that, when we have seen her safely into a 
French convent, you will, I hope, cease your dangerous association 
with the Catholics of your county. Already you are under some sus- 
picion.” 

“T have had a letter from Slaughterhouse,” said Hugh, smiling, 
“warning me that I am known to have assisted at the cutting down 
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and at the burial of the long-hunted and finally-captured priest, the 
Franciscan friar who for some years had infested the district of 
Burren. Also, that under pretense of discovering on a Papist prop- 
erty holder, I have mixed myself up with the affairs of his family, and 
have been present at his godless deathbed.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Delany, “ does it not prove that I am right? 
I will go to Clare and fetch Miss O’Loghlin here to stay with me 
till she can make her own arrangements. And you, I beg of you, 
leave the country at once, and avoid trouble that is evidently im- 
pending.” 

“ According to Slaughterhouse it has been impending for a long 
time,” said Hugh. “I will reply to him that I intend to save him the 
trouble of doing his worst by the step I am about to take. To- 
morrow morning I shall be received into the Catholic Church.” 

“ Are you quite mad? ” 

“Tf I were ever mad, at all events I am now sane. In the king- 
dom of God is sanity, on earth as it is in heaven.” 

“You will lose everything for love of a woman!” cried Mary 
Delany. 

“On the contrary, it is the love of a woman that has saved me. 
Dear friend, I am grieved to distress you, for I know that your dis- 
tress is as genuine as my own would have been sometime ago if one 
I loved had told me what I tell you to-day.” 

“T am indeed bitterly distressed. You will marry Brona? ” 

“Tf she will take me now. At present she is in ignorance of the 
decision I have arrived at by the grace of God, and that only. No 
one, not you, nor Slaughterhouse nor any of my friends or well- 
wishers, has been as anxious as she has been to shield me from worldly 
ruin by her warnings, and by her avoidance of my company. But that 
was when she feared I might not be thorough from any point of 
view—that I might lose the shadow without gaining the substance, 
if I may be allowed to reverse the order of the fable.” 

“Your worldly ruin!” echoed Mary Delany ruefully. 

“ Not that either,” said Hugh smiling. “ It will, indeed, be good- 
bye to the County of Clare. Some lucky fellow will pick up two nice 
properties no doubt, and there will be some laughter at the fool who 
threw them both out of his hands for the sake of a woman, or, grant- 
ing me sincerity of conscience, then for the sake of a dream. I know 
it all so well, because I was in the swim of it myself so recently. But 
my wife and I will have sufficient means left for a happy life in some 
country where a man is allowed to live by his conscience, and to fol- 
low, if he will, in the footsteps of the saints.” 

“Which saints? ” asked Mrs. Delany, sadly. 

“A large question,” said Hugh brightly. “I have known some 
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saints already on this side of the great boundary. I shall have one 
by my side. And now, dear friend, so interested for me, so patient 
with me, I know what your eyes are looking at, and I know what they 
cannot see. But let us join hands in Christian charity, which in itself 
is a communion of saints, and let nothing break our friendship.” 

“ Nothing indeed, on my side,” said Mrs. Delany. “As I have 
said, I should wish to go to Clare and bring Brona here.” 

“You are good,” said Hugh. “Will you come back with me to 
Ardcurragh? ” 

“What will Miss Ingoldesby say if she comes to save you from 
ruin, and finds me countenancing you? ” 

“No fear of that. My good narrow-minded aunt will avoid me 
in future as she would fly a pestilence.” 


XXXV. 


Brona was packing to leave her home, sitting on a trunk already 
filled, a mournful letter from Aideen in her hand. Turlough was still 
alive, and Aideen could not leave him, so Brona must prepare to 
come to her. MacDonogh was to sail in a few days and would bring 
her safely to France. 

“Your old friends in the convent will be glad to receive you,” 
wrote Aideen, “and I have enough of my little fortune left to enable 
us to live here till we see further.” 

Hugh was in Dublin. The ionely girl asked herself whether she 
ought to wait for his return, or depart without saying farewell to 
him, perhaps forever. She must, at all events, be ready to start as 
soon as MacDonogh should call for her. 

Reading the letter yet once again, clinging to it as a link between 
the past of love and the present of desolation, she was interrupted by 
the arrival of Hugh. She went to him with the letter in her hand. 

“T am glad you have come,” she said. “I did not like going 
without saying good-bye to you.” 

“You would not have done that,” he said. “ But Mrs. Delany 
has a better way arranged for you. She has come to take you to 
Delville. She has written to your aunt and to MacDonogh. She is 
coming to see you this afternoon. Meanwhile, will you come for a 
walk with me, a farewell walk? For I too am leaving the County of 
Clare, perhaps never to return.” 

“Oh, no,” said Brona, “it is doubly your home now, and all 
difficulties are cleared from your path. But, yes, I would like to take 
that walk with you.” 

They walked through the sunshine towards the Mass Rock, Both 
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knew that they were going to pay a farewell visit to the grave of the 
murdered Franciscan. 

“Let us rest here awhile,” said Hugh, finding her a seat on a 
ridge of stone, “ and let us have a little talk. You said just now that 
difficulties have been cleared from my path.” 

“Yes,” said Brona. “We shall all be gone. And I am glad, as 
we have had to be blotted out, that it is you who are to stand in my 
father’s place. You have no longer that prejudice against the faith 
of the people which you used to have, and you will be kind to them.. 
You will have much power, being the owner of two properties instead 
of one.” 

“ All that would be of no kind of benefit to me unless I could 
share it with you.” 

Brona’s eyes darkened with pain. 

“Don’t!” she said. “Why will you spoil the last hour we have 
to be together? ” 

“T don’t want to spoil this happy hour,” he said, “ but I must 
ask you once more, and for all—Brona, will you marry me? ” 

“You are not generous. You know the sad difference that keeps 
us apart.” 

“T do not know it. We are one in heart, and one in faith. 

“ Faith? ” 

“Yes, faith. I have been received into the Catholic Church. No, 
don’t look so shocked, my dearest. I have done it from no unworthy 
motive.” 

“For me?” said Brona, with a white light on her face, her lips 
trembling. “Oh, no, God will not be played with.” 

Hugh took her hands, and held them while he smiled in her eyes. 

“My dear, you have not been the cause, only the instrument. 
God has taken so absolute a grip of me that I could not escape Him 
if you were not in the world. As you are in the world, and as we may 
live in it together henceforward, I am most devoutly thankful.” 

Brona had bowed her head on the hands that were holding hers 
so tightly. 

“You must give me time to realize it,” she said. “It is too 
amazing.” 

“You are not more amazed than I have been, but already it 
seems so natural that I feel as if I had been born and baptized into 
the Catholic Church. For the rest we shall not starve. We can live 
frugally in Italy. 

Mrs. Delany was waiting for them when they returned to Castle 
O’Loghlin. Seeing the two bright faces that met her troubled eyes, 
she marveled at that supernatural Something which was so radiantly 
real for them, and had no kind of existence for her, 
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She did not venture to speak of it, only said: 

“You will come and make your home with me, my dear, until 
things are settled.” 

Brona made no objection. She was in Hugh’s hands now. The 
next day another visit of farewell was paid to the grave of Morogh 
O’Loghlin in the ancient Abbey, Brona’s favorite haunt in the days 
of her sad and meditative girlhood. Arrangements were made with 
the old servants to stay in the Castle until directed to join their 
mistress in her new home after her marriage. 

They were wedded in the little secret chapel of Miss Crilly’s 
“nunnery ” in Dorset Street, and left Ireland for Italy immediately 
afterwards. 

Hugh Ingoldesby’s conversion to Popish ways remained forever 
an enigma to Mary Delany, but she delighted in her visits to the 
modest little home at Fiesole where the Ingoldesbys, in the small house 
and large garden, which was the ideal of Horace, found ample scope 
for the doings of an active as well as an intellectual life. For which 
curiously inconsistent and scandalously liberal conduct she had to 
suffer the loss of the friendship of Miss Jacquetta Ingoldesby. 

A few years later Hugh’s old acquaintance, Colonel Slaughter- 
house, wrote to him: 


I am glad to hear you are so happy in your own peculiar fashion, and 
I am sure you will feel no displeasure at the fact that the estates of 
Ardcurragh and Castle O’Loghlin have devolved on me. You know how 
often I warned you of danger, and until you had quite cut yourself off 
I had no intention of stepping into your shoes. For the rest, someone 
had to do it, and the someone might as well be me. 

You had heard that the title of Earl of Donegore is to go with the 
estates. I do not care much for titles myself, but my wife (whom you 
knew as Lady Kitty Carteret) fancies it, and naturally I am pleased to 
gratify her. 

It may be noted here that a certain Hon. Captain Slaughter- 
house who distinguished himself in the Boer War, boasts of his 
descent from an ancient and honorable family in the County of Clare. 

But (as the people pray) “the light of heaven to them ”—the 
ancients whose mortality sleeps in the sanctuary at Corcomroe, and 
in the heart of the Burren bog beside the old Mass Rock under the 
tree of the martyr—the last of the O’Loghlins, Kings of Burren, and 
the Franciscan who lived and died in the service of his Lord! 


[THE END.] 











A NOVELIST’S NOVEL-READING. 
BY JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


IIERE are some fairly bookish people to whom it is a 
matter of impossibility to read the novels of the 
present century, and that by no means because they 
hold themselves superior to novel-reading. They 
go through a certain cycle of novels year by year, and 
go through them again and again, their pleasure in them never 
diminished, though the plot of each is well remembered, and can 
hold out no hope of the excitement of surprise or suspense; even 
the dialogue is known almost by heart, and much of the phrasing is 
known altogether by heart. Such readers could dictate whole pages 
of Pride and Prejudice or of Emma, yet Miss Austen never grows 

stale, and twice or thrice a year is not too often for them to read her 
- books. They can read with the same faithful frequency all those 
novels by Sir Walter that the true lover of Scott means when he 
speaks of his books—Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, The Pirate, 
The Heart of Midlothian, The Bride of Lammermoor, Redgauntlet, 
Rob Roy, Waverly—yes, and The Black Dwarf, and Old Mortality, 
The Legend of Montrose and Peveril, Woodstock, and The Fortunes 
of Nigel. 

Jane Austen is faultless, and Sir Walter’s faults are nothing 
to them. Miss Burney’s one book is so excellent that they are fain 
for its sake to read and re-read the other two—as one frequents the 
two less clever sisters in a family for the reminder they are 
constantly affording of their brilliant sister who cannot be always 
in presence. 

In the same way this class of reader will, for the love of 
Castle Rackrent and The Absentee, go through all, or very nearly all, 
of Miss Edgeworth. And perhaps it is not only for its own sake 
that Miss Ferrier’s delightful trilogy is held dear: Inheritance, 
Destiny, and Marriage have none of the faultlessness of Jane 
Austen, but they are Scotch cousins of her masterpieces. If ever it 
were lawful to edit anybody it might seem so in the case of Miss 
Ferrier. There is not a line or a phrase in all Miss Austen that 
could possibly be left out, shortened or bettered; there are pages, 
and almost whole chapters, in Inheritance, Destiny, and Marriage, 
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against which skipping is too mild a protest: they should not be 
there. I dare to say Jane was as good a woman as Susan, but 
Susan is too good by half. She had no business with reflections 
except those her looking-glass afforded her; and she should have 
published her sermons by subscription, separately. In spite, how- 
ever, of the sermons and reflections no one who loves novels that are 
books could do without Inheritance and Miss Pratt, Destiny, and 
Lady Waldegrave, or Marriage and Lady Maclaughlan. 

So far we have scarce got beyond the eighteenth century, which 
ran on into the nineteenth in a manner that has not been repeated 
with the nineteenth and twentieth. On the contrary, the twentieth 
was an eight months’ child, and had not the decency to wait for 
A. D. Ig00—or 1901; I forget how they settled it. 

But the bookish novel-reader who loves Jane Austen and Sir 
Walter, Maria and Susan, has later loves, which never tend to make 
him faithless. There are many Dickens-books, and many Thack- 
eray-books which are not less dear to him, but more, for his fealty 
to the Waverleys, Mansfield Park, Evelina, Castle Rackrent, and 
Inheritance. He knows all that can be urged against Dickens and 
against Thackeray, and feels it more strongly than most of those 
who urge it—because he feels a personal interest in it, as Lord 
Westbury did in the question of Eternal Punishment—but it makes 
no difference. Paul Dombey was not always “ wildly waving;” 
Little Nell, if insufferable, is not ubiquitous, even in the Old 
Curiosity Shop, which is now a first favorite. Paul’s bones are 
really rather touching, and the poor child would not have been 
sentimentally pathetic if Dickens had not thought an early Victorian 
public demanded it. It has been said that Dickens had no idea of 
being humorous and pathetic at the same moment; that when he 
meant to be funny he only meant you to laugh, and when he was 
resolved to be pathetic there would be no occasion for anything 
but pocket handkerchiefs. But Paul Dombey is certainly not least 
touching when he is most queer. 

It may be true that Dickens is often too didactic: that there 
is too much purpose in Oliver Twist, Bleak House, and Nicholas 
Nickleby. It may also be true that in many of his books there is no 
plot, or that the plot is not ingeniously constructed; but such 


. truths are not of the least consequence. They may illustrate the 


ingenuity of a certain class of critic, but they will never make 
readers care more for criticism than for Dickens. 


Thackeray’s faults are of a wholly different kind, and his 
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greatest admirers may be entirely sensible of them. He is, said 
a very brilliant essayist, the average clubman plus genius: which 
is saying about as much as if one should say that Burns was the 
average ploughman plus genius. He thinks too much of the back- 
stairs, and is too fond of mounting to the drawing-room by way 
of it; of the drawing-room itself he makes too much all the while 
he is fie-fying it. Some of his snobs are so because he makes them 
so; his nose for meannesses, pettinesses, hypocrisies is too keen- 
scented and rather heartless. His pessimism is not less dismal 
because it is vicarious and conventional. All this may be true, 
and much more than this; had he possessed anything short of abso- 
lute genius he would have been intolerable: but then the genius 
is absolute and not to be talked down or belittled by all the criticism 
in the universe or elsewhere. His wit is never boisterous like that 
of Dickens, and the laughter he raises has a gasp in it; but it never 
falls short of itself. It is often of extreme subtlety, often poig- 
nantly akin to pathos, sometimes not without a scoff or a stab, 
but never far-fetched, nor forced, nor insincere; never common, 
never coarse, though sometimes cruel, and, on occasion, brutal. 

Thackeray might, when he gave Vanity Fair to the world, have 
said with a million times more truth what William Godwin said 
when he gave it Caleb Williams: “I will write a tale that shall 
constitute an epoch in the mind of the reader, that no one, after he 
has read it, shall ever be exactly the same man that he was before ” 
—but Thackeray was not capable of such Giant Blunderbore boast- 
ings. He never even tried: had he tried it would have been “ in 
a monstrous little voice ;” he would have boasted you as gently as a 
sucking dove. 

To such novel-readers as we speak of, come, after Dickens 
and Thackeray, in long procession, and assured of welcome, George 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy (or vice versa), the Bronté sisters, 
George Eliot, the authoress of Cranford, and the authoress of 
Salem Chapel and Miss Marjoribanks; and, walking somewhat 
alone, the still under-appreciated author of Mrs. Proudie’s being. 

Having admitted faults in greater men we may speak of 
Meredith’s; a plethora of genius and a supererogation of brilliance. 
His brilliance is less trying to the eyesight than Bulwer’s or Dis- 
raeli’s; and it does not irritate like theirs, because it is less voluntary 
—one really suspects he can’t help himself. But it also fatigues, 
and its dazzle distracts the attention of those who would desire 
intimacy with his galaxy of originals. Too much glare of light 
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makes everyone look alike. And, in thus succumbing to the bril- 
liance of his own gifts, this illustrious writer is unfair to his 
creations—they are all too Meredithian for quite absolute truth 
and quite complete conviction. And, singular as his genius is, 
there is too much of it. No one who really reads hooks can read 
more than a chapter or two of Meredith at a time: the cleverness 
is so great that one dreads missing any of it through a mere yielding 
to the interest of the tale. 

Such faults are not common, and they only amount to over- 
equipment, an excess of extreme rarity. No one could be less like 
Meredith than Hardy, who is still more unlike Thackeray; his 
stage is infinitely broader, being as wide as nature herself, and 
stretching as far as God has any land, much further than He has any 
folk upon it. Thackeray, Dickens, and Meredith, with nothing else 
in common except genius, are at least all three of a persistent 
modernity. Hardy is not of any time. He has an ancient breadth 
and deepness; he is as tragic as a whirlwind, and can be as pathetic 
as the spring. His power is elemental and does not belong indoors: 
when he comes in out of the woods and the rain and winds, when 
he leaves behind him heath and hillside, flowered field and broad 
sunshine, he lies bound like Samson in the house of Delilah. He 
is too big for the littleness of parlors, and is well-advised to avoid 
them, as he chiefly does. I do not perceive that he has any literary 
ancestors: like Melchisedech he appears to be without father, 
without mother, without genealogy. Ina sudden chapter of literary 
genesis he appears, a great and lonely figure, of intense meaning 
and force and grandeur; at a solitary altar he offers a solemn and 
silent sacrifice, with never a word of himself, to a power that he 
does not explain, nor name, nor image. 

As separate, as solitary, not less sombre, and more fateful, 
stands Emily Bronté, who is always mentioned with her sisters, 
and should never be mentioned except apart. How the perversity 
of any criticism could have ascribed Wuthering Heights and Shirley 
to the same author passes my patience of comprehension. Powerful 
as Charlotte’s best work is, there is scarcely a hint in it of the austere 
sublimity of power that starts up like an apparition in Wuthering 
Heights. In no flippant spirit be it said, Charlotte was born a 
governess and died one, and her heroes are governesses like her 
heroine. Her gift was very great, but not quite great enough 
to lift her beyond her origins; and her material was confined to 
what her own narrow life had given her. When she had described 
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her personal experiences from various points of view, she had said 
all she could say; when, as in some parts of Jane Eyre, she essays 
to describe something else, she becomes wooden and nearly becomes 
absurd. Emily, whose experiences were still fewer, was indepen- 
dent of them. Wuthering Heights is no more autobiographical 
than the Eumenides, and we must go back to 7Eschylus to find any- 
thing comparable to it: which is not saying that A¢schylus, nor any- 
one else, ever produced anything like it. It stands quite alone in 
literature, and cannot be accounted for or explained. We can best 
know the extraordinary girl who wrote it by reading it, but nothing 
that we know of the poignant bitterness of her life helps to make 
it seem a less astounding achievement of supreme and savage 
genius. It is pure tragedy without any of the common 
“properties” of tragedy: a tragedy not of mere romance but of 
unique passion. 

I know of one most capable critic who ascribes it neither to 
Emily or Charlotte, but to their brother, Patrick Branwell: such a 
theory to me appears an insult to the book. It has what he could 
never have given it, a fury of passion that is amazing in its intense 
whiteness, its miraculous purity. It burns with a fire that is like 
the scorching of one who blisters himself by touching his flesh 
to arctic ice. No other woman could have written it, and no man 
could have written it at all. If one should indulge his fancy by 
arranging marriages for the Brontés, the genius of Emily would 
mark her Swift’s, and in death itself, with her for mate, seva indig- 
natio would have followed him; William Godwin would have done 
for Charlotte. 

From. Wuthering Heights to Adam Bede is a far cry, but 
George Eliot is not to be talked out of the list of those whose best 
novels can always be read, though for the fiftieth time, by those to 
whom the twentieth century novel is unreadable. Silas Marner is 
no more her greatest novel than Cranford is Mrs. Gaskell’s; but 
those who love Mrs. Gaskell best love Cranford immeasurably more 
than all the rest of her books together; and Silas Marner has a 
completeness of perfection attained by none of its bigger brethren. 
One huge half of The Mill on the Floss is almost perfect, too, but 
Maggie’s best lovers find her less absorbing when she has grown 
up and has a lover—for that matter, two—of her own. The genteel 
portion of the book is unworthy of the Tulliver and Dodson part, 
though not quite unworthy of George Eliot; the Guests and their 
friends are as tiresome as the finer gentry in Adam Bede. Adam 
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himself, can be tedious at pleasure, but there are only dull passages 
in the book, seldom whole chapters. Daniel Deronda and Romola 
have few chapters that are not dull. 

Of Cranford there is nothing to be said except that it is sheer 
perfection: not one line anywhere could be spared, not one phrase 
made more faultless. It can never be loved too much, and it is 
more tenderly loved at every reading. The only thing one can do 
with it when the last word is reached, is to turn back to the first 
and read it again. It could only be done once, and nothing else in 
literature is like it. Mrs. Gaskell must have wondered how she did 
it, for no other work of hers seems to be by the same writer. The 
only shelf worthy to house it is that on which our Jane Austens 
rest; but it has what they have not, an exquisite tenderness and 
pathos. 

Nevertheless, Sylvia’s Lovers, Mary Barton, Ruth, Good 
Wives, and North and South are all fine books worthy of each 
other, if unrelated to Cranford. It would seem to show how far 
we have traveled—I will not say in what direction—since they 
were written, that Mary Barton, on its appearance, was thought 
“ dangerous,” and Ruth improper. 

Mrs. Oliphant has some resemblance to Mrs. Gaskell when the 
latter was not quite at her best. But Mrs. Oliphant’s best is very 
good all the same. Salem Chapel and Miss Marjoribanks are ex- 
cellent reading, in spite of the heavy handicap their author chose 
to lay upon herself in the choice of her subjects. Perhaps less 
gifted authors will be well-advised if they abstain from seeing what 
they can make, in the way of romance, of a Nonconformist minister 
and his committee, or of a young lady, released from boarding- 
school, who aspires to leadership in a middling society. 

None of the illustrious writers we have mentioned have any- 
thing particular in common with Captain Marryat, except the fact 
that those to whom the contemporary novel is impossible can read, 
at all events, Peter Simple with never-failing gusto and pleasure. 
For my part, I wish he had not written any of the others, unless it 
were Midshipman Easy. Not that I want them unwritten, but that 
someone else might have done it; just as another lady of her name 
with a different genius might have given us all Mrs. Gaskell’s books 
except Cranford. Peter Simple contains in itself almost all that 
Marryat had to say, and it was uncommonly well worth saying. In 
Midshipman Easy he says it again, with excursions into the madcap 
realms ruled by Thomas Love Peacock, realms in which I, for one, 
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can pass but brief visits, and those rather of curiosity than of 
pleasure. 

And now for Anthony Trollope, to whom much more is owed 
than the critics have ever been disposed to admit. Those gentlemen 
have praised him for the most part, with too generous apology. 
His readers form, I trust, a far more numerous band than his critics; 
and if they decrease, it will be because the taste for excellent reading 
shall have diminished. The Barsetshire series are as good in their 
kind as anything we could desire, and far better than anything else 
we actually have. When Disraeli or Bulwer touch the same ground, 
with all their brilliancy they invariably fall short of him, and are 
usually intolerable. Those clever men thought more of their clever- 
ness than of their theme, and in their hands it lost all the appeal of 
reality. Trollope created hundreds of men and women that no 
one else ever called into life; and between them they con- 
stitute a presentment of English life in his times that will be of 
infinite interest to times when they shall have long ceased to exist: 
which is what not all historians have been able to do. Nor is their 
interest merely archaic; they are so human that they can never 
be out of date. 

It seems to be suggested that Trollope had but a middling 
capacity, and that his work was of only a mediocre quality. If he 
had created no single character but the Rev. Josiah Crawley, in the 
Last Chronicle of Barset, it would be enough to prove the dull 
injustice of such a pretense; and the book of which he is the 
protagonist is worthy of him. Mrs. Proudie achieves full immor- 
tality in it in more senses than one; and in it Archdeacon Grantley 
is at his best, which is also his worst. Yet it is the last of a long 
series of long books reproducing many of the same scenes and many 
of the same people. How few authors could have made the same 
attempt and contrived that the last should be better than the first, 
and as good, if not better, than any of its predecessors. 

By those who assume the uncalled-for, if not gratuitous, rdle of 
Trollope’s apologists, it seems to be taken for granted that he had 
only a singular photographic capacity for merely correct reproduc- 
tion; that he had a pedestrian accuracy of making portraits from 
living originals. Yet all these books are in fact works of imagina- 
tion; the truth is that their author was the creator of these charac- 
ters, whom in life he had never met and had had no opportunities of 
meeting. It is the highest tribute to his power that he should have 
so imposed upon his critics: his people are so real that the pertly 
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dull critic takes them for mere reality. What is true of his char- 
acters is true of the surroundings in which he sets them: they are 
painted from pictures he imagined, not from this English town and 
county or from that. To pretend that Barchester is Salisbury is 
possible only to those who know nothing of Salisbury, and can 
realize no picture of Barchester when they read its description. 

It may very readily be granted that the Barsetshire group of 
Trollope’s novels is the best: it certainly contains his two finest 
works. But it would be a very stupid mistake to suppose that it 
contains all his fine work. In The Macdermots of Ballycloran 
he has given us a better novel of Irish life than any Irishman ever 
wrote, and, to my thinking, the best Irish novel that we have. 
Castle Richmond, The Kellys and the O’Kellys, and An Eye for an 
Eye are not so good, but they are very good indeed. 

Then there are the political novels, The Prime Minister, Phineas 
Finn, The Duke’s Children and others, any one of which is better 
than Disraeli’s, in spite of Disraeli’s much greater knowledge of 
his subject. Can You Forgive Her? is only in a minor degree 
political, and that is by no means against it. It contains characters 
hard to beat anywhere, e. g., only, Lady Glencora, George Vavasor, 
his sister, and their uncle, not to insist upon Burgo Fitzgerald. 
Is He Popinjoy? is perhaps as good, and that is saying a great deal. 

To compare any other writer with the absolute giants must be 
unfair to the other writer; but if anyone should say that Trollope’s 
heroines are better than Thackeray’s, it would be uncommonly hard 
to disprove it—assuming, at all events, that Becky Sharp is not one — 
of Thackeray’s heroines. Alice Vavasor is not the heroine of 
Can You Forgive Her? but I do not know where to find her equal 
in Thackeray, or where to look in him for a Lily Dale, or even a 
Grace Crawley; and I would give twenty Amelias for one Mary 
Thorne. 

Trollope’s scoundrels are as bad as the devil and our own 
selfishness can make us, but they are never too “ steep” like those 
of Dickens, and no one can help believing in them. They are 
thoroughly bad fellows, and they. range from worthlessness to vile 
rascality and baseness, but they are men, not incarnations of par- 
ticular vices, just as his best women are neither lachrymose angels 
nor blameless idiots. Pitt Crawley’s wife was as good a woman as 
any in Thackeray, but he would not have held her forth as his 
heroine. 

There is no book of Trollope’s that one cannot read through, 
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and soon read again; while there are at most two of Disraeli’s 
that one cannot read through at all. Lothair is easier to read by 
reason of Bret Harte’s parody, with which it is amusing to compare 
it, and for the rather illicit reason that one may have known the 
‘dramatis persone, and find in contrasting them with the originals 
a diversion that has nothing to do with literature. The same 
diversion is yielded by Endymion—but every book of this illustrious 
writer contains more that is indigestible and intolerable than what is 
dazzling and almost interesting. They enshrine political essays of 
singular brilliancy, and even justice, that might serve as invaluable 
sermons to politicians of a later age; but they contain, also, heroes 
and heroines as insufferable as can be found anywhere, though you 
should turn to Bulwer to find worse, and heroic talk that might 
make one of the paladins out of The Talisman perceive that the 
faculty of boring to the marrow is the monopoly of no age. 

Let us pause and remember that the nineteenth century gave 
us other and-very different novelists: trousered, and, I suppose, 
crinolined. Some whom one can read with effort or without, and 
some whom one need not read unless one has a mind. Charles 
Reade and Wilkie Collins are read still by those who could ever 
read them, among whom the present writer does not venture to class 
himself. But that is because he never could care for a plot unless 
he cared for the plotters. They are both masters of plot, and they 
had both the same perverse conviction that it was their duty to 
the public to throw everything else overboard—except didactic 
purpose, in Charles Reade’s case, which was the one thing in his 
cargo his ship could have sailed without. 

What the poverty of the English language compels us to call 
Wilkie Collins’ style, sets our teeth on edge as effectually as Carlyle’s 
dislocates our spine, and his men and women are like trees walking 
into a witness-box. 

With less of his fortunately rare genius, Mrs. Henry Wood is 
a great deal more readable. She stuck to the middle-classes, and no 
doubt she was wise—wiser in her generation than a much wiser 
woman, George Eliot, who made more than one unjustifiable attempt 
on the aristocracy. But she fails to convince us that literature is 
middle-class. She seldom fails in her plot, and that in spite of 
an iteration that must have been hard to contend against. Thefts 

that haven’t been committed, and checks that no one forged, would 
hardly seem more promising than murders that were mere suicides 
or accidents, but she manages to make very good tales of them, , 
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as indeed she does out of the slings and arrows of outrageous 
poverty. 

By a singular stroke of genius an inspired parodist knocked 
down Mrs. Henry Wood and Miss Yonge with one stone, which 
must be our excuse for mentioning the authoress of The Heir of 
Redclyffe so soon after the authoress of Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles. Time was when we too could feel our interest in the 
Anglican Amours of the Heir and his reproductions. But it must 
be admitted that all Miss Yonge’s heroes who were not in Holy 
Orders ought to have been, and that there is some truth in the 
flippant assertion that they were all old governesses in trousers. 
But Miss Yonge wrote also The Little Duke and The Lances of 
Lynwood, which go far to prove that she might, had she con- 
descended so far, have written as good a romance of chivalry as 
anybody who has made the fell attempt seven or eight hundred 
years post factum. 

There may be some to whom it will appear bold to drag into 
such a list as this the name of the writer of Jackanapes. But she 
deserves place as fully as does Miss Yonge. Those whose youth 
was rendered less prosaic by Aunt Judy's Magazine will remember 
Horatia Ewing’s name as gratefully as that of her more renowned 
sister, who gave us The Monthly Packet. They were both maga- 
zines that died intestate, and have left—alas for young people 
nowadays, if there are any—no heirs. Horatio Gatty, who became 
Mrs. Ewing, enriched us with “little” books that were perfect 
in a kind that stands apart. Jackanapes, and Lob-lie-by the Fire, 
Jan of the Wind-Mill, and The Story of a Short Life, were tiny’ 
masterpieces that had a compact faultlessness which reminds. us 
of Silas Marner and of Cranford, and forbids our wishing 
them bigger. That they had for their illustrator the artist who 
translated Bracebridge Hall into picture, was a stroke of rare good 
fortune and singular appropriateness. They are only children’s 
books, if it be true that children and not grown-ups need lessons 
of the beauty of innocence and purity. I should be sorry for the 
man or woman who could read Jackanapes aloud with a steady voice. 
For clear perfection of style they would claim a high place, were it 
not the case that they have far higher merits. 

But the very word style must remind us of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who had so much else to recommend him. Any to whom 
beautiful English is dear, would read his books even if they were 
only half as enthralling as they are. To dare another heresy, I 
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would say that if Smollett’s books could have been written by 
Stevenson, they would have lost little and would have gained a great 
deal: “ Commodore Trunnion would have been just as queer, and 
would not have been queer only. Is there among all the long list 
of odd, striking, original characters Smollett has left us, one that 
anybody loves or that deserves the love of anybody? Are 
not most of them repulsive and intolerable, and that because 
their presentment is merciless and brutal? If Peregrine Pickle, 
Roderick Random and the rest make up a true picture of 
their age, then indeed has mankind improved; but I do not believe 
it. The age was that of Sterne, and whatever may be urged—and 
there is much of serious moment that can be urged—against Tris- 
tam Shandy, Tristam Shandy alone would supply an antidote to 
such belief; for whatever it may be it is profoundly human and 
profoundly tender: it has passages that are almost bestial, but it is 
not full of beasts. Whatever Sterne’s own heart may have been 
worth, he knew all about the worth of the heart of mankind; and he 
could open a window into it with unerring instinct and art, if he 
could shut it,again with a grin not much cleaner than a satyr’s. 
Smollett knew nothing about the heart, except what the dissecting 
table teaches. If Sterne could so far forget himself as to be 
obliquely obscene, Smollett would be filthy without forgetting him- 
self at all, and there is nothing oblique about his filth: it is as naked 
and unashamed as Swift’s, and it is as cold as it is naked. When 
Sterne fell into the dirt he was dragged thither by his incapacity 
to resist a morbid and illicit humor. Even Swift’s filth is witty 
while it is savage; Smollett’s is equally savage, but unwarmed 
even by the chill fires of Swift’s godless wit. 

If all Smollett’s books could have been lost and Stevenson 
could have found them and written them again, what books they 
would have been! Not a character would have been lost, and what 
characters they would have become! In virility they would have 
lost nothing; they would have been as grotesque and individual ; 
and they would have acquired humanity and humor; we should 
have been able to laugh more, and we should be able to cry a little 
(especially if, since Stevenson did not mind collaboration, Sterne 
had “ collaborated ”’) ; and, above all, we should have been interested 
in their fate. There is not an ounce of suspense in all Smollett, and 
there is almost too much in Stevenson for readers with weak hearts, 
who are not weak enough to peep into last chapters. 

Of course, Stevenson would have got as good as he gave: 
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there would be some added originality and perhaps some additional 
force. But he would have supplied the romance. In his fine air 
Smollett’s brutes would have heroic excuse, and among them would 
have moved women of whom Smollett never dreamt. We should 
lose Smollett’s improper prigs, but no one would miss them: for 
the only justification of a prig is that he should be at all events 
proper.. No doubt such imaginings are unlawful, and can no more 
be excused than any other liberties with the great. One might 
almost as well wonder what Macaulay’s Essays would have been 
like if Ruskin had written them, or what Bacon would have turned 
out if Shakespeare had amused his leisure by their production while 
Bacon was actually engaged upon As You Like It. One might, 
almost as pardonably, conjecture what sort of a book Wuthering 
Heights would have been had Charlotte Bronté or Mr. Clement 
Shorter really written it, or what might have been the result had 
Jean Jacques Rousseau made St. Augustine’s Confessions instead 
of his own. It is as bad as perplexing youth by enquiring what 
would have been the subsequent course of English history had 
Oliver Cromwell married the Queen of Sheba, or Mr. Lloyd George’s 
parents never met. 


NOTE. 


ALL the departments of the magazine had to be omitted this 
month in order to make room for the special articles in honor of 


its Golden Jubilee—[Eb. C. W.] 


























SOME ADVANCE CONGRATULATIONS. 


ToLepo, Ouro, March 8, 1915. 
Rev. JoHN J. Burke, C.S.P., 
Editor of The Catholic World, 
New York City. 
Rev. Dear Sir: 

I was much interested to hear of the forthcoming Jubilee 
number, for the reason that possibly I am your oldest living lay reader, 
not so much in the sense of my years, as from the fact that I was a 
reader of THE CaTHOLIC Wor~p from the beginning of its publication ; 
and I am almost certain that I am your earliest living lay contributor, 
‘with perhaps the exception of Agnes Repplier. 

With best wishes for the continued success of the magazine, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) Marcaret H. LAw tess. 


HocHELAGA CONVENT, 
MontTREAL, QuEBEC, March 13, I9QI5. 
DEAR REVEREND EpiTor: 

Allow me to congratulate you on the fiftieth birthday of 
your excellent monthly. We have taken it here from the beginning, 
and have had the volumes bound, two a year. When a young teacher 
I do not know how I should have managed without the selected special 
articles that treated so well of events and people necessary to be known. 
‘To-day, one can refer to the Catholic Encyclopedia, or other works of 
the kind, but forty years ago the case was very different, so that 
“a friend in need,” with the rest of the rhyme, found much of its 
applicability in the reliable old CatHotic Wortp. May it multiply its’ 
fiftieth anniversary by fifty times fifty more. 

My father took it at home, too, and was acquainted with the 
venerable Father Hecker. In fact, Brownson, MacMaster, and the 
great Tractarian group were fireside friends in my childhood. We 
did not have so many stories then, and so learned to love the great 
teachers, with whom it was a pleasure to meet, even in print. I 
have always been thankful for the privilege. 

I take the liberty of enclosing part of last month’s wrapper; it 
‘may help in your choice of paper for the purpose. Estimable friends 
should travel safer. 

In renewing my good wish for your continued prosperity, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
S1stER Mary P. GONZALES. 
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SureEveport, La., March 7, 1915. 
My Dear FATHER BurKE: 

As a subscriber to your monthly from the second year of 
its introduction to the world, by the noble brotherhood of Paulists, 
now after passing its Golden Jubilee entering its centenary period 
with strengthened force, inspired to continue voicing the truth with the 
same resolute courage of the men whose intellectual conscience became 
its missionary founders, I may be permitted the great honor of 
wishing the continuance on its blessed way forever. This is the 
heartfelt wish of a reader to whom it has been a guide and preserver. 


With reverential respect, 


ANDREW CuRRIE. 





(From The New World, March 2.) _ 

THE March issue of THE CatHotic Wortp marks the completion 
of a cycle of fifty years since the first appearance of that publication. 
The editors announce that a Jubilee number will appear next month 
with articles and contributors to “ fit such an exceptional occasion.” 

The Paulist Fathers are to be congratulated on having weathered 
all the difficulties and discouragements facing Catholic editors and 
publishers through so long a period. For fifty years they have wielded, 
and still are wielding, a powerful weapon, both of contest and defence, 
for the Catholic Church. 

The March CatHoric Wortp has buried underneath a mass of 
fiction, essay, and poetry, a timely article, Mexico for the Mexicans, 
by Dudley G. Wooten. Unlike Mr. Lind’s, Mr. Wooten’s credentials 
as an authority on Mexican affairs are vouched for by the editor. 
The article is timely because, with a thousand tales of Mexico’s’ 
present and future before us, we have in all the discussions of the past. 
year heard little of the past of the Land of Revolution. (Exception 
must here be taken to Mr. Lind’s articles which appeared in the Bell- 
man, and Dr. Kelly’s commentary on the same.) Mr. Wooten pre- 
sents Mexican history of Aztec, Spanish and Republican days, insisting 
upon conditions in all that time that shaped the character of the 
present-day Mexican. And just that character, he says, is what is 
ignored in all our plans for Mexican pacification and readjustment. He 
concludes that we must either “ assume and enforce the right to control 
Mexico” or rest contented with the watchword, “Mexico for the 
Mexicans.” 

A Returning Caveman, by Edmund T. Shanahan, S.T.D., in the 
same publication, is destined to jar the “futurists” and bring them 
to a realization that what they are tending towards is just what the 
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world has been endeavoring to conquer since “ stone age” days. There 
is relish in the thought of a congress of “ modern intellectuals ” having 
this fact forced upon them by “a returning caveman.” 


(From The Catholic Columbian.) 

THE CaTHOLIc Wor LD, just to hand, is certainly a golden milestone 
marking the passage of fifty years of sacred service to all the high and 
holy purposes of Catholic literature. We have no other monthly that 
has reached the age of fifty, and only three secular periodicals have 
celebrated these rare jubilees. So the Paulists’ work holds an unique 
position in the world of letters. This great periodical certainly gives a 
safe expression of our Faith, as it touches narrative, story or poem. 
Eminent Paulists founded the magazine, and kindred spirits in zeal and 
intellect perpetuate its high standing. 

* * * * 


The Columbian congratulates THE CaTHoLtic Wor~p, and wishes 
it a continuance of popular favor as well as of true worth. 


(From The Church Progress, March 11.) 

The Church Progress extends its most generous and genuine con- 
gratulations to THE CATHOLIC WorLD on the completion of its fiftieth 
year of uninterrupted publication. It is, indeed, a glorious record of 
service, rich in results for God, for Church and for country. 

The grand work it has done in these causes during its half-century 
existence is beyond human power to measure. Standing always for the 
highest and holiest purposes, its influence in these directions has been 
stupendous. Wise in its counsels, fair in its criticisms, and true in its 
judgments, it has always been a safe guide and a good leader. 

The Paulist Fathers—its publishers—have reason to be proud of 
their success. 


(From The Catholic News, March 13.) 

Tue CatHortic Wortp, the able monthly magazine issued by 
the Paulist Fathers, has just completed its fiftieth year of continued 
publication. It is the oldest Catholic monthly in the United States, 
and it is believed that there are only three secular magazines that may 
claim a longer life. THe CatHotic WorxD has had not only a long, 
but a distinguished career. It was the first ambitious attempt to put 
in practise the theory of Father Hecker and his brother Paulists that 
printer’s ink is a powerful force in the advancement of Christ’s Church. 
In its half-century the magazine has been directed by such scholarly 
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and earnest men as Father Hecker, Father Hewit, Father Elliott, 
Father Doyle, and Father John J. Burke, the present occupant 
of the editorial chair. Tue CaTHotic Won p is a credit to the Paulist 
Fathers and the whole Catholic Church in this country. Let us 
hope that its second fifty years will be as fruitful as its first half- 
century. 


WE wish also to extend our thanks, for their congratulations and 
good wishes, to The Southern Messenger, The Catholic Citizen, and 
the San Francisco Monitor —[Epb. C. W.] 
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